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LITERATURE. 


A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By Amelia 
— (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877). 


Ir rarely happens that so many combined 
gifts are brought to bear upon the illustra- 
tion of a country, visited by a traveller in a 
winter’s journey, as Miss Edwards has dis- 
played in this book on Egypt. A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile is far from being a mere book 
of travel, though it is enlivened with the inci- 
dental narratives and picturesque descrip- 
tions customary in such a volume. Unusual 
liveliness and brilliancy, indeed, are given 
by Miss Edwards to these portions of her 
work ; we trace the cunning of the skilled 
novelist in numerous gpisodes and sketches 
of character—for instance, in the animated 
portrait of the English groom, George, who 
made himself so imperturbably at home upon 
a desert donkey (p. 74); in the pretty pic- 
ture of the Arab boy Salame (p. 241); and 
in all the accounts of interviews with native 
Sheyks and other magnates. The same 
familiarity with the art of novel-writing 
enables Miss Edwards, on the one hand, to 
invest with interest what she tells us about 
the home-life led by the miscellaneous party 
of travellers in their roomy Dahabeeyah ; 
and, on the other, to reproduce with very 
charming piquancy the domestic occupations 
of dead-and-gone Egyptian worthies. The 
sketch of Ti’s biography (pp. 89, d&c.) is 
specially to be recommended for perusal on 
this score. 

The style of the whole book is marked by 
precision and sustained vigour, which is 
more than can be said for that of either the 
ordinary traveller or the ordinary novelist. 
From beginning to end Miss Edwards writes 
with equal spirit, maintaining a high level of 
excellence in composition that is very remark- 
able when we consider the extremely various 
topics which she treats. The only question 
is whether the matter is not too tightly 
packed, the language too carefully pointed ; 
whether in fact there is not some want of 
relief in the manifold and many-coloured 


| picture. She is, moreover, as accomplished 








with the pencil as the pen. ‘The illustra- 
tions, which add much of its charm to her 
handsome volume, are mainly executed after 
her original drawings. 

The special characteristic of the book re- 
mains still to be noticed. All the attractive 
and popular qualities which I have enume- 
rated are placed by the author at the service 
of a strong and ardent passion for Egyptian 
archaeology. She seems to have read every 
authority on Egyptian art and history, to 





glyphical interpretation in some measure, and 
to have made suggestions and recorded dis- 
coveries of considerable importance. It is 
this enthusiasm for old Egypt, running, 
powerful and deep, throughout the volume, 
as an undercurrent to its many other 
interests, that gives its real charm to 
the work. Archaeological information is 
never obtruded on the reader; but it is 
always ready in the writer’s mind, and is 
poured forth in illustration of each historic 
monument she visits, with a copiousness 
that comes of rea! assimilation, and with a 
vividness that speaks of true enthusiasm. 
Following Miss Edwards in her study of 
what she calls the “Great Book” of 
Egyptian history as written on the ruins of 
the Nile, it is impossible not to catch some 
portion of this fervent spirit. Her method 
makes the task of study easy; for she 
introduces her readers gradually to the 
subject, beginning with a picturesque de- 
scription of Cairo, and reserving her most 
detailed historical sketches for the period of 
her return journey, when both writer and 
reader, regarded as fellow-students, have 
become familiar with the external phys- 
iognomy of Egypt. The fifteenth chapter, 
on ‘“ Rameses the Great,” for instance, could 
scarcely have been appreciated, if it had 
been placed earlier in the volume. 

It would require an accomplished Egypt- 
ologist, which I am not, to deal critically 
with the scholarship displayed by Miss 
Edwards. That she has consulted the best 
authorities, however, is obvious; and her 
erudition, though never oppressive, is com- 
municated with a fullness that implies 
familiarity with the subject. Among the 
most interesting chapters, combining the 
freshnesS of personal observation with 
learned research, is that on Philae (chap. 
xii.). This contains a complete history of 
the island from the earliest period, through 
the Christian era, dowr. to the present time. 
While telling how Philae came to be one of 
the head-quarters of Osirian worship, and 
acquired such reputation for sanctity that 
“By Him who sleeps in Philae”’ was the 
most sulemn oath an Egyptian could swear, 
Miss Edwards discusses the question why it 
was that the little island above the First 
Cataract superseded Abydos, the more ancient 
burial-place of Osiris. Her conjecture that, 
between the days of Herodotus and Strabo, 
the priests of Isis may have migrated with 
the reputed relics of Osiris from Abydos to 
the safer sanctuary of Philae deserves the 
attention of Egyptologists (p. 323). Another 
conjecture, concerning the Sethroitic nome, 
may be mentioned as worthy of notice on 
account of its plausibility (p. 395, note 2). 
Miss Edwards gives reasons why the 
sites of the ancient cities Pithom 
and Rameses should be marked about 
thirty miles further inland from the mouths 
of the Nile than has hitherto been cus- 
tomary ; and having stated this hypothesis, 
suggests that the Greek name Sethroites is 
a Hellenised form of Shet-Hor, or the Pool 
of Horus, a piece of water near the port Pa- 
Rameses. In connexion with these con- 
jectures it may be observed that Miss 
Edwards points out three temples as yet 
undiscovered and unexplored (pp. 457, 534, 


have mastered the difficulties of hiero- | 536). Whether the local information upon 





which she rests her belief in the existen 
of these Birbehs be trustworthy or not, 
whether she lent a too-willing ear to tl 
fair speech of natives eager to impose « 
the credulity of English travellers, can on 
be decided on the spot. Another detail 1 
lating to Nile geography which she h 
brought to light would be well worth t 
attention of future travellers. She describ: 
(p. 532) the dry bed of a tributary rive 
entering the Nile between Wady Sabooa 
and Maharrakeh, close to “the ruins of 
fortified town which is neither mention 
by Murray nor entered in the maps.” T] 
deduction she draws from this observati: 
is that the Nile once had tributaries bei 
the Second Cataract, and also that t) 
Libyan mountains must have formed 
watershed at some incalculably dista- 
period. Here, again, it may be questione 
whether accurate and experienced investigi 
tion would not come to a different solutio 
of the phenomenon observed by Miss Ex 
wards. The point, however, is sufficient! 
curious to deserve attention. 

As regards Egyptian antiquity, the mo 
original and interesting chapter in the whc 
book is the eighteenth, which describes t. 
discovery and excavation of a hitherto u 
noticed chamber near the great temple 
Aboo Simbel. It was the good fortune 
one of Miss Edwards’s companions in ti 
Dahabeeyah Philae to stumble upon th 
doorway of this chamber. The whole part: 
with the boatmen, immediately set to wor 
clearing out the sand. Arabs were requis 
tioned from the neighbouring Sheyk, ar 
after a few days’ labour they had the sat 
faction of surveying a perfect little sanctuar 
with its fresh wall-paintings| and deciphe 
able inscriptions. Plans and measuremen‘ 
were made; and Miss Edwards drew tt 
hieroglyphs with such conscientious accurac 
that, since her return, they have been rea: 
and explained by Dr. Birch, of the Britis 
Museum. It is the opinion of this gre 
authority that the chamber may once hav 
been the library of the Great Temple 
Aboo Simbel (p. 514). After all the pair 
spent upon Egyptian excavations, it was 
wonderful piece of luck for the party of t' 
Philae to find ready waiting for them, u 
touched and unguessed at, a treasure whi: 
princes in their Nile-journeys might ha 
envied, and on which a wandering savc 
might have based a little reputation. Fe 
therefore, of the readers of Miss Edwards 
book will fail to share the enthusiasm wi 
which she announces every detail of the ne 
discovery. 

I have said enough to show that am 
the multitude of books-written upon Egy 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile may jus 
claim a place of honour and distinctic 
Had I more space at my disposal, I shor 
like to revert to its artistic merits, and 
make quotations from numerous passages 
animated description. I find that I ha 
marked pages 72, 123, 125, 171, as specia 
illustrative of the author’s sense of colour 
landscape, and her power of communicati 
her impressions through language to t 
reader. Travellers who are projecting 
journey up the Nile, and who have space © 
their portmanteaus for a bulky volum 
would do well to take this book with ther 
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re are not a few, I fancy, who might be 
‘nt by Miss Edwards not only what to 
but how to see it. J. A. Symonps. 








Papal Conclaves as they Were and as 
ey Are. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
uondon: Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 


: presumable imminence of an election 
he Papacy has suggested to Mr. Trollope 
bock before us. ‘Some sufficient ac- 
nt,” he says, “of the mode in which a 
1e becomes such must have an interest 
those who witness the close of the 
ent, in all respects, exceptional Papacy.” 
Je should hardly expect that such a 
ive for writing a book would lead to any 
‘ound results. Mr. Trollope has aimed 
producing a readable book of gossip 
ut the way in which Popes have been 
ted. He has suceeeded in making his 
ount lively and interesting to those whose 
ts on the subject are vague. But it is 
a very high type of readers to whom 
h a book would appeal. The supposition 
5 there exists a class of people who care 
snow nothing about the Popes save the 
igues which accompanied their elections 
ery distressing. Yet this is the suppo- 
yn that we are compelled to make to 
nant for the existence of Mr. Trollope’s 
ame. 
We are far from saying that an account 
the method of Papal election is not a 
itimate subject for a book. The steps in 
gradual development of the existing 
‘em, and the social, political, and eccle- 
tical causes which led to them form an 
vesting subject for investigation. But 
; is not Mr. Trollope’s subject. He con- 
ts himself with the briefest sketch of the 
nges as they came about, and he does 
care to follow out the causes which led 
these changes, or the abuses which gave 
> to them. What he wishes to bring 
ore his readers is a collection of the 
tant gossip which gathered round the 
ceedings of some of the Conclaves. 
ese are valuable in a detailed history of 
Papacy, for they illustrate contemporary 
ion and morality. But to isolate these 
‘ies is misleading. It elevates gossip 
» substantive history, and it unjustly 
»ws ridicule on the subject which it pro- 
es to illustrate. 
f we consider for a moment the nature of 
authorities which are available for the 
ounts of Papal Conclaves, these consi- 
itions become evident. The conclavists 
se accounts have to be followed were 
attendants of the imprisoned cardinals. 
y were men trained in diplomacy, men 
» had risen by their own wits, and looked 
n life as a game in which the cleverest 
‘er wins. They looked upon the election 
game and discussed it as such. Their 
hod of viewing the whole matter was 
lytic. They imputed a motive for every- 
1g that was done, and interwove the 
muted motive into their account of the 
Now, an analysis of human motives 
st always proceed till it reaches a basis 
self-interest before it can attain a dra- 
tie consistency. This basis the con- 
vists always assume. Their method 
of course, delightful, and is also in 








itself most valuable. But it is open to 
considerable misapprehension. Machiavelli 
is still hopelessly misunderstood by those 
who do not allow for the bias of the analytic 
method which is almost peculiar to Italian 
historians. The conclusions given by this 
method are perfectly true, so far as they go, 
but there is more beside them. They do 
not take into account the larger influences of 
thought, of feeling, of duty which go to 
make up the man whose interest is to be 
furthered. It would be a valuable contri- 
bution to English history if we possessed a 
series of narratives written by a series of 
cold and dispassionate Clerks of the Privy 
Council of all the political intrigues which 
accompanied the changes of Ministries in 
England. But a selection of the most racy 
extracts from such documents would hardly 
furnish a trustworthy account of the work- 
ing of our Constitution. 

Moreover, such a book as Mr. Trollope’s 
is unfair to the Papacy in a larger sense. 
It is always contrasting the actual working 
of the details of the institution with the 
claims which it sets forth. It seems plan- 
sible enough at first sight to judge ecclesi- 
astical matters by a different standard from 
political matters. 
procedure. The extremest Ultramontare 
would admit that in the ecclesiastical system 
heavenly treasures were contained in earthly 
vessels. It is easy to make fun of the car- 
dinals and their doings when. they were 
reduced to sad straits to get the majority 
required for a Papal election. But we ought 
to bear in mind the difficulty attending upon 
any system of election. It must be confessed 
that in devising and carrying out the system 
of Papal election the Church had shown 
herself far in advance of the political saga- 
city and the moral disinterestedness dis- 
played in contemporary Europe till recent 
times. An account of the methods of 
election employed in the English Parlia- 
ment, and of the means used to secure 
majorities, might easily be written so as to 
ridicule our representative system. We are 
ready to grant all that can be urged against 
it, yet we are proud of our Parliamentary 
history, and feel that, with all drawbacks, 
our Parliament has shown itself, upon the 
whole, a worthy representative of the 
English nation. The same must be admitted 
in the case of the Papacy. The Popes 
have been, as a rule, eminently representa- 
tive of the feelings of the Church. In 
times of general apathy elections were 
made from unworthy motives ; but when men 
felt strongly their feelings were expressed 
in the Conclaves. The rules regulating the 
Conclaves were most carefully framed with 
a view to secure honest elections. To 
say that they did not always succeed in this 
object is only to say that human nature even 
in cardinals does not rise to perfection—a 
fact which even the most bigoted Ultramon- 
tane would allow. Papal bulls against 
simony are analogous to our laws against 
bribery and corruption. Neither of them 
is a fit subject for ridicule because it is 
not universally successful. Both are com- 
mendable for the spirit which they breathe. 

Mr. Trollope is not so much unkindly as 
flippant in his attitude towards the Papacy ; 
and this surely the Papacy scarcely deserves. 


But this is scarcely a fair 





It is certainly a sufficiently important insti- 
tution in the history of mankind to deserve 
to be treated with respect and discussed 
with consideration. Mr. Trollope’s humour 
also takes the very distressing form. of in- 
numerable “ notes of admiration” scattered 
over his pages. Our feelings of surprise 
were so repeatedly drawn upon that we be- 
came callous after the second chapter. On p. 
399, however, one of these notes did awaken 
in us a responsive feeling. After speaking 
of the miseries which the cardinals have 
sometimes suffered from long confinement in 
unwholesome summer weather, Mr. Trollope 
remarks, with a humour and delicacy that 
equally challenged our admiration :—‘“‘And it 
will be understood how sincerely the members 
of the Sacred College must pray that the 
heavenward flight of the Holy Father may be 
in the winter!” 

We have complained that Mr. Trollope 
tells us nothing about the Popes except the 
way in which they were elected. But some- 
times when he goes beyond this he perplexes 
us. On p. 36 he says :— 

“Paul II. (ob. 1471) was the first Pope who 
granted to the cardinals the use of the purple, or 
rather scarlet, cap. Bonnani, in the 106th 
chapter (!) of his learned work on the cardinal’s 
berretta, says this colour reminds the cardinal not 
only of his superior dignity, but of the martyrdom 
for which he must be ever prepared for the defence 
of the Church! A somewhat better-known author, 
Petrarch, in a letter to the Bishop of Sabina, 
speaks of certain cardinals who, ‘ being not only 
mortal, but well-nigh moribund, are rendered 
oblivious of their mortality by a little bit of red 
cloth!’” 

Surely Mr. Trollope does not wish us to be- 
lieve that Petrarch lived after Paul II. (ob. 
1471). 

He tells us again (p. 69) that “the last 
instance of the election of an absent cardinal 
was that of Florenz the Fleming as Adrian 
VL. in 1552.” In a list of Popes (p. 81) 
Adrian VI.’s family-name is put down as 
“ Boyers.” Now, Adrian VI. was one of 
the few Popes who retained his original 
name on becoming Pope.. He was known 
as Hadrian of Utrecht. His family name is 
unknown, but tne family of Dedel lays 
claim to him. His father’s name was Florus 
or Florentius, and according to Flemish usage 
he would be called Adrian Floriszoon. But 
neither for ‘‘ Florenz ” nor “‘ Boyers”’ is there 
any authority. 

Mr. Trollope’s book is written neither 
with the dignity nor the carefulness which 
his subject deserved. M. CreicHrTon. 








Manual of Social Science ; being a Condensa- 
tion of the “ Principles of Social Science” 
of H. C. Carey, LL.D. By Kate McKean. 
(Philadelphia: H. C. Baird, 1870.) 

Social Science and National Economy. By 
Robert Ellis Thompson, M.A.  (Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates, 1875.) 

LittLe as the works of Henry Carey are 

known in England, they have been trans- 

lated, with all the honour due to a master, 
into German and Italian by writers of re- 
pute. Diihring and Ferrara hold that 


Bastiat when he agrees with Carey is a 
borrower, and when he differs is in the 
wrong and in America, besides the respect 
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always accorded to a thinker who gives 
a background of substantial theory to the 
spontaneous conclusions of popular inclina- 
tion or prejudice, he has also the undoubted 
distinction of inspiring the sincere opinions 
of a school of speculative disciples, of whose 
works the two named above may serve as a 
specimen. Unluckily, the very opinions 
which most Americans are glad to have de- 
fended by a serious writer on serious abstract 
grounds are those which English readers 
find it most difficult to consider seriously at 
all, and which have, indeed, been discredited 
in this country, not only by their substance, 
but also by the mental calibre of their few 
defenders. To obtain due recognition for 
what is valuable in Mr. Carey’s principles of 
social and political economy, we should have 
to separate them to an extent which he would 
repudiate himself from the application which 
he suggests for them. His work is not that 
of a mere special pleader retained for the 
cause of Protection and inflation; but 
neither are his conclusions concerning cus- 
tom-dues and currency the result of simple 
inference from his main principles. On the 
one hand his theory is built up by ordinary 
and honest, if not always infallible, mental 
processes ; on the other, certain spontaneous 
feelings called forth by the contemplation of 
particular facts are transformed, by a fami- 
liar act of mental alchemy, into an intuition 
of the natural properties and qualities of the 
facts, which intuition is then fearlessly used 
as material for further reasoning. 

The general ideas with which the writer 
starts cluster round his definition of value, 
which was certainly original at the date of 
publication (1837). The usefulness of na- 
tural objects is co-extensive with the degree 
to which man appropriates them for the satis- 
faction of his desires ; their value is co-exten- 
sive with the difficulty which he finds in so 
appropriating them—or, if the course of civili- 
sation has begun this work of appropriation, 
with the difficulty which the individual or the 
community finds in completing it under the 
actual circumstances. In other words, the 
measure of value of any commodity is not 
the cost at which, historically, it was pro- 
duced, but the cost of reproduction; not, 
however (as our authors seem sometimes 
inadvertently to imply), the cost at which 
men with their present powers and re- 
sources could go over all the steps of its 
production from the beginning to the end, 
but the cost at which they can now pro- 
duce it with the help of all the facilities 
which they have inherited, amounting, in 
fact, to an equivalent of more than half the 
actual amount of labour requisite. 

It follows from this definition that value 
continues to decline with the accumulation 
of wealth, and that power over nature which 
comes from the union of wealth and know- 
ledge. The natural value of commodities 
falls as they can be more easily and unlabo- 
riously provided, so that with the advance 
of civilisation the products of industry con- 
tinue to approach more and more to the 
honourable depreciation of such natural 
goods as have never had a commercial 
value—sunshine and air. This is a pretty 
and innocent paradox, which no one would 
feel called on to dispute but for the 
cumbrous superstructur2 which it is expected 





to support. It has long been a prac- 
tical puzzle to students how high prices— 
or universal dearness—can be a sign of com- 
mercial prosperity—or abundance — and 
English economists are to some extent open 
to the charge, which Mr. Carey brings 
against their science, of treating economical 
questions exclusively from the standpoint of 
the trader, as if a society could consist ex- 
clusively of sellers, or purchasers with a 
view to re-sale. And his observation that 
industrial progress does result (as the novice 
naturally concludes it should) in producing 
cheap values may remove one difficulty in 
the way of a clear realisation of the facts to 
be reduced to law. 

But we come to less secure ground in 
his next generalisation, that the tendency 
of progress is to equalise the price of raw 
and manufactured goods; carried away by 
his conviction that the English school is 
wrong on every point, he does not make 
it clear whether the rise of price for raw 
materials betokens an increase of value 
consequent on an increasing difficulty in 
procuring them, or is only comparative, 
their positive value remaining the same, 
while their purchasing power, measured 
in finished commodities, increases with the 
greater abundance and cheapness of the 
latter. We might infer the former to 
be the case from the author’s favourite 
argument against Ricardo’s theory of 
rent, which, unfortunately, is at least as 
wide of general historical truth as that 
famous theory itself.. He seizes every oppor- 
tunity of repeating the simple statement 
that Ricardo’s theory is the exact reverse of 
fact, and that, instead of first settling on 
rich lands, and afterwards on those that are 
less Productive, the settlers in a virgin 
country begin with the poor soils, and only 
succeed in bringing the more fertile ones 
into cultivation when they have already 
made some progress in arts and organisa- 
tion. But the time for such compendious 
statements is rather past. We know that 
in many of the richest districts of the United 
States, as in the tropical climate of South 
America, natural vegetation is so dense that 
a handful of primitive colonists would be 
powerless to clear the ground for crops or 
dwellings ; but the first civilised settlements 
of the Old World seem to have been in rich, 
open plains or river valleys, that—without 
the assistance of any economical law, but in 
the orderly course of geographical distribu- 
tion—happened to be free from unmanage- 
able forest growths. No competent writer 
at the present day would attempt to pro- 
pound a formula to include the practice of 
all the settlements that have been made in 
distant ages under the most diverse mate- 
rial conditions by men of distinct race 
and various customs. A poor district that 
is accessible will be settled before a richer 
one that is out of reach; a barren hill 
that is defensible will be preferred to 
a fertile plain subject to hostile raids; 
and when a territory including lands of 
every quality has been brought into occn- 
pation, the conditions under which the 
nominal owner of any portion shall concede 
its use to a subordinate cultivator will de- 
pend altogether upon the pre-existing custom 
respecting the tenure of land and the social 





and political status of the new landlord and 
tenant. Every probability is against uni- 
formity- in the early stages of agrarian 
development, but it is curious to find a cir- 
cumstantial confirmation of Ricardo’s view 
in Hindoo law.* On the other hand, a curious 
lawsuit between two communes in the 
Basque country seems to show that when’ 
communal and family ownership subsist 
together among a population of villagers, 
the first land to pay rent is the least valu- 
able part of the communal property, landless 
men finding it worth their while to pay more 
as tenants for the right of private occupancy 
than the gross value of the communal privi- - 
leges. 

All the discussion of ‘* Ricardo-Malthusian- 
ism,” however, comes in rather by the way, 
and the main argument that the value of 
raw materials and finished products tends 
towards a level certainly holds good of 
civilised and progressive communities if it is 
carefully limited to them. Thus of course 
extensive manufactures increase the demand 
for raw materials, and it is a sign of pro- 
gress when raw materials rise in price in 
consequence of a large demand; but it is 
the reverse of progress for the price to rise 
in consequence of a deficient supply, and to 
suppose that a country can be permanently 
benefited by the rise of prices produced by 
a voluntary limitation of supply is like 
nailing the weather glass to “Set Fair ”’ be- 
fore taking a walk in the rain. From 
this point onwards, Mr. Carey and his 
disciples write and think rather as practical 
politicians, attached to a protective tariff, 
than as dispassionate expounders of a social 
and economical ideal. Mr. Carey denounces 
as part and parcel of the doctrine of Free 
Trade the indefensible policy of England in 
Protectionist days, when the manufactures 
of Ireland were proscribed, and English 
statesmen were as much afraid of colonial 
industry as the lower class of English manu- 
facturers are now; and he makes the ortho- 
dox theory responsible for such acts of 
private commercial war as the conspiracy of 
manufacturers to stifle a young rival (colo- 
nial or otherwise) by selling persistently at 
a loss till the rival is driven from the field. 
A higher tone of commercial morality would 
condemn such sharp practice, and it would 
scarcely be a breach of principle for a colo- 
nial Free-Trade government, if a healthy 
native industry were made the object of such 
an attack, to give it legal protection against 
the enemy. But there is all the difference in 
the world between such an exceptional (and 
temporary) measure of defence and a set 
policy to modify the results of legitimate 
trade competition. The secret of Mr. Carey’s 
anxiety to associate ideas of prosperity with 
high prices for wheat and cotton is that those 





* “Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver [added 
each year to the capital stock], a fiftieth part may be 
taken by the-king; of grain an eighth part, a sixth or 
a twelfth [according to the difference of the soil and 
the labour necessary to cultivate it].” 

The part in brackets, added to the text of Manu 
from the gloss of Culluca, shows the rationale of the 
existing practice, according to which the king, as 
general landlord, regulated his demands for a land- 
tax, which was the equivalent of rent, by the practical 
ability of the farmer to pay—i.e., by the extent of the 
surplus produce, though this was ascertained by direct 
assessment rather than competition. 
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are the staple products of the Southand West- 
ern States, and that if the price of the raw 
material is too high toallow the English manu- 
facturer to buy, spin, weave, and re-export 
the cloth at a profit, he will neither buy nor 
export, and America will have to make its 
own calico. 

The Free-Trader of course asks why 
this is considered to be a gain if the value 
(in Carey’s sense) of the American calico 
is higher than that of English—i.e., if more 
labour has to be expended in producing 
the calico where the cotton grows than some 
thousand miles off. Our author replies :— 
first, we save the “ tax of transportation ”’— 
the cost of conveying cotton and calico to 
and from the envied “workshop of the 
world ”—secondly, we encourage agriculture 
by encouraging manufactures, because a 
manufacturing population requires to be fed, 
and town sewage is a good manure; and, 
lastly, by causing agriculture and manufac- 
tures to flourish side by side, we secure our 
national independence, because any country 
that depends upon a neighbour, either for 
food or manufactures, is pro tanto enslaved 
to the power that can supply its wants. The 
first of these reasons has no weight, because, 
ex hypothesi, the cost of transport is in- 
cluded in the price charged by the old 
manufacturing country and found lower 
than the cost of native production in those 
cases where the natives demand protection. 
The second argument only amounts to saying 
that national prosperity is good for that 
part of the nation which supplies the prime 
necessaries of life to the rest, as well as 
for all other classes; but the question at 
issue is whether any given nation at a given 
moment is most likely to prosper by devoting 
all its energies to improved agriculture and 
stock-keeping, or by dividing them between 
agriculture and manufactures. And this is 
a point that can by no means be decided 
a priori ; nearly every country passes through 
a period of transition when the appearance, 
and even the reality, of progress is accom- 
panied by an increase of toil or privation 
among those whose labour results in the 
advances we praise. And we can scarcely 
call the sacrifices so made superfluous, since 
without them the results would either not 
be attained at all or would be attained later. 
The first colonists in an unexplored country 
die of disease and want, while their descend- 
ants live easily and grow rich; the first in- 
ventor of a new machine starves obscurely, 
while a few years later scores of imitative 
patentees amass large fortunes; the enter- 
prising adventurer who seeks to acclimatise 
a new industry most likely ends in bank- 
ruptcy because labourers are slow at un- 
accustomed work and buyers few in an unac- 
customed market, but the next comer enters 
gratis into the fruit of the bankrupt’s work 
of preparation, and the industry may thrive 
after the first generation. Now, if the ad- 
vocates of protection were clear-sighted and 
candid enough to confess that the first at- 
tempts at manufactures, like the first at- 
tempts at cultivation, are carried on at a 
loss, it would be open to patriotic econo- 
mists to say that this present loss 
should be shared by the whole com- 
munity, in view of the future national 
advantages, instead of being allowed to fall 





solely on a few private individuals guilty of 
no crime save over-ardent hopes and daring 
enterprise. In other words, just before 
manufacturing industry becomes naturally 
profitable it should be made artificially 
practicable (instead of naturally ruinous) 
by a protective duty or tax distributing the 
loss among the body of consumers. But 
such a tax, if imposed too soon, or main- 
tained too long, becomes a burden on the 
community, not for the benefit of its own 
immediate future, but for the present ad- 
vantage of a small class engaged in the 
protected trade. The third or nationalist 
argument is, if not the most plausible, per- 
haps the one most practically effective; Mr. 
Carey sometimes concedes, for the sake of 
argument, that Free Trade may be the most 
economical policy from the cosmopolitan 
standpoint, but he maintains at the same 
time that, as a matter of social and political 
expediency, nations should accept the extra 
cost of self-supportingness, and limit their 
foreign trade to the exchange of commodi- 
ties that really cannot be produced at home. 
He is just as anxious that England shonld 
grow its own corn as that America should 
make its own knives and axes, and he is 
consistently hostile to le grand commerce 
which ignores race and annihilates distance, 
because he wishes industry to be decen- 
tralised, and every county to contain, equally 
with the whole State, representatives of every 
form of useful labour. There is but a step 
from his praises of Colbert to a recommen- 
dation of octrois. But though he wishes 
commerce to be local, he has no prejudice 
against the development of manufactures on 
a scale inconsistent with any but the widest 
trade. He argues that the farmer and the 
shoemaker should live within easy reach of 
each other’s wares, but, supposing the most 
economical way of making shoes is in a fac- 
tory large enough to shoe the inhabitants of 
all the Western States put together, he fails 
to make it clear who is to be benefited by 
the farmers’ paying extra for having their 
shoes made in their own village or country- 
town. No sinister interest is served by the 
concentration of force for production which 
necessitates a similar concentration for dis- 
tribution ; and, if two vast organisations can 
do the necessary work as efficaciously as, and 
with less labour than, a thousand smaller en- 
gines, it seems metaphysical to prefer the 
clumsier simplicity of primitive machinery 
to the delicately-balanced works of the 
highest civilisation. 

On the whole it cannot be said that 
Mr. Carey’s arguments are likely to make 
converts to Protection, but something 
would be gained if they could be ma- 
turely digested by every existing Protec- 
tionist, for the other side would then be 
driven, by an irresistible demand, to supply 
its expositions with two ingredients in 
which, as a rule, they fall behind the works 
of the American economist—attachment to 
a few moderately moral postulates, and a 
clear mental realisation of the chief facts 
with which economical science is concerned. 

The latter merit is less prominent in the 
author’s theories respecting currency and 
banking than in his view of the relations of 
trade and industry. He is as eager for 
“free trade in money” as he is averse to 





“ free trade in corn,” and he does not pause 
to consider that, as Mr. Bagehot has since 
observed, the usefulness of cheap corn and 
cheap money is exactly of the same kind; a 
country is well off when everyone has as 
much food as he wants to eat, and as much 
money as he wants to transact his bargains ; 
but the amount of money reasonably required 
for the latter purpose depends on the extent 
of the trade, as that of corn depends on the 
number of the population. If commodities 
and coin accumulate together they go to 
swell the hoard of national capital; but if 
the currency is stationary while commodities 
increase, all those who live by assisting the 
circulation of capital are hampered in their 
operations. Mr. Carey and his disciples 
ask why, if money is wanted, the banks 
should not supply as much money as is 
asked for; but it by no means follows 
that the speculative trader who asks for 
money for his own purposes really wants 
the money, in the sense of having a profit- 
able purpose to put it to; still less does it 
follow that the trade of supplying such 
dealers with the means of carrying on their 
business will prove most profitable to 
those who refuse to supply unwise or dis- 
honest demands. A demand for money, in 
modern parlance, always means a demand 
for the use of other people’s money for pur- 
poses which may or may not be substantially 
remunerative ; but if such borrowed money is 
constantly changing hands, a good many 
fortunes may be made out of its transfer 
before direct experience shows the whole 
speculation to be unsound. Private banks 
cannot at the same time play providence to 
the whole trade of a country, and consult the 
private interests of their own promoters ; 
and perhaps it is from their experience of 
the lengths to which competition may go 
that the systematic advocates of Free Trade 
are not as a rule averse to State protection 
in what concerns the currency. Mr. Carey 
has not given his attention to the complica- 
tion of a large class of economical problems 
by their having, so to speak, to deal with 
matter in three dimensions. Time is an 
essential element in highly-developed trade, 
because credit, without which modern in- 
dustry is inconceivable, substitutes the idea 
of a man’s constructive wealth for his actual 
present possessions, sothat commercial panics 
do not necessarily imply any obsective mate- 
rial loss—simply adecay of mutual confidence, 
which leads everyone to refuse everyone else 
time enough to discharge their liabilities. Mr. 
Bagehot contends that the banking reserve 
of the country (i.e., with us that of the Bank 
of England) should be sufficient to meet all 
such accelerated claims for as long a period 
as the panic can reasonably be expected to 
last ; while Mr. Carey would simply have the 
Bank Act of 1844 repealed, so that without 
additional reserve the demand might be met 
by a special issue of notes; and, of course, 
if the additional notes are called in after the 
crisis, and have never exceeded the limits of 
a reserve, the bank has simply pledged its 
credit, or constructive ability to pay, instead 
of its cash or actual payment. But in a 
severe panic men are hardly calm enough to 
see that the difference between the two 
sureties is infinitesimal, or rather their 
anxiety is so intense that an infinitesimal 
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difference turns the scale between confidence 
and despair. 

After all, the chief merit of Mr. Carey’s 
writings is that they represent, faithfully 
and ingeniously, the processes and results of 
the “logic of feeling” in a domain where 
human feeling counts for so much that it is 
scarcely scientific to assume, as writers of 
the English school are apt to do, that their 
reasoning may exclude all data except such 
as are rationally defensible. 

Epira Srcox. 








MRS. GREEN’S LAST CALENDAR. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1650, preserved in the State Paper Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, 
Author of “The Lives of the Princesses 
of England,” &c. Rolls Series. (London : 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


Iv this volume Mrs. Green continues her 
calendaring of the documents of the period 
of the Commonwealth. In the documents 
themselves she advances from February 16, 
1649-50—the beginning of the second offi- 
cial year of the Republican government—to 
December 31, 1650; but in her prefixed 
Table of the Attendances of the members of 
the Council of State she goes on to 
February 12, 1650-1, so as to make the 
record of attendances complete for the 
whole of the second official year. As in the 
previous volume, the main thread of the 
calendared matter consists of the minutes of 
the proceedings of the Council of State in 
their almost daily sittings at Whitehall ; but 
there are accompanying abstracts of letters 
and various papers of business, with ap- 
pended tables of recognisances, warrants, 
passes, militia commissions, &c. Mrs. 
Green’s accuracy in her work is as con- 
spicuous in the present volume as in its pre- 
decessor ; nor is it less obvious that hers is 
that kind of accuracy in which extensive 
and minute historical knowledge already 
acquired had to concur with mere carefal 
reading of the documents that came into 
her hands. She herself seems to feel, how- 
ever, that the present volume, from the very 
nature of the documents on which she had 
to spend her labour, may seem less rich in 
interest than the last. Hence, the brevity 
of her Preface ; which she explains by say- 
ing that ‘the prefatory remarks” to her 
former volume “are applicable in many 
points to the present,” and that, therefore, 
only a brief preliminary indication of some 
Special portions of the contents of the pre- 
sent volume has seemed necessary. To 
those who remember that her former 
preface contained a sketch of the state and 
foreign relations of England at the com- 
mencement of the Commonwealth, with an 
account of the forms and constitution of the 
new Council of State, and who know how 
little was changed in these respects in the 


| second year of the Commonwealth, the ex- 


| 


planation will seem quite sufficient. Indeed, 
it may be doubted whether the Calendars 
for the Commonwealth period as a whole 
will rival, for what is usually called “ rich- 
ness” or “‘ picturesqueness” of revelation, 
those of the reign of Charles I., as far as to 





the meeting of the Long Parliament—the 
very conditions of that despotic time, includ- 
ing the secret activity of Laud, Windebank, 
and the rest, having brought into the custody 
of the State Paper Office many private 
letters and other miscellaneous papers of 
kinds which afterwards ceased to be sought 
for or systematically preserved at the centre. 
Not the less will these Calendars of the 
Commonwealth be a mine of information for 
real students of English history. On any 
adequate inspection into even the present 
volume, at whatever point, the dry bones in 
it will be seen to stir. 

The prefixed Table of Attendances at the 
Council of State is very instructive. The 
total number of meetings of the Council 
through this second year of the Common- 
wealth was 295. At every one of these 
President Bradshaw was duly present. Of 
the rest of the Council the most regular in at- 
tendance were Dennis Bond, Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Henry Mi'dmay, Cornelius Holland, and 
Thomas Challoner; next to whom in order 
of frequency of attendance were Colonel 
Purefoy, Sir William Armyne, Sir William 
Masham, Thomas Scott, William Hevening- 
ham, Sir William Constable, Colonel John 
Jones, Anthony Stapley, and Viscount 
Lisle; while among those whose attend- 
ances were fewest one notes Bulstrode 
Whitlocke, Chief Justice St. John, Philip 
Skippon, Sir Arthur Hasilrig, Cromwell, 
and Lord Fairfax. Cromwell was present 
only twenty times, Fairfax only eighteen. 
The rarity of Cromwell’s attendances is 
easily accounted for. During the first 
half of the year he was away in Ireland, and 
during the last half he was in Scotland ; 
and it was only in his passage through 
London from the one country to the other, 
in the month of June, 1650, that he could 
take part in the deliberations of the govern- 
ing body of the Republic which he had origi- 
nated, and of which he was all the while 
the real chief. During that month, while 
preparing for his expedition into Scotland 
after his subjugation of Ireland, he was very 
regularly at the Council board. Absence 
from London on military or other duty may 
account also for the rare attendance of some 
of the other men of mark—e.g. Hasilrig— 
but the case of Fairfax is more peculiar. His 
heart had never been thoroughly with the 
Commonwealth; his attendances at the 
Council during the first year had been -but 
occasional; from February to June in the 
second year they had dwindled to about one 
a week, or even one in a month; and in 
this last month they ceased altogether. 
Disapproving of the invasion of Scotland, 
he had recoiled from the proposal that he 
should retain even the nominal dignity of 
Commander-in-Chief in connexion with that 
enterprise, and had insisted that it should 
be transferred to Cromwell; and so, at the 
very time when Cromwell, now nominall 
as well as actually the military head of the 
Commonwealth, marched north to put down 
the Scottish rising for Charles I1., Fairfax 
retired into private life, and was ranked 
among the active Commonwealth’s-men no 
more. It is probable that the cause of 
the frequent absence of some others of the 
members of Council from the Council-board 
was a minor form of that weakening of 





faith in the cause of the Republic which 
had thus manifested itself in Fairfax. Yet 
Mrs. Green informs us that the average 
attendance at the Council through the 
second year was 18°3 out of the total body 
of 41, whereas in the former year it had 
been but 13°6; and in this fact, as in 
others, she finds evidence that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth “ was attaining 
more solidity and consistency.’’ Cromwell’s 
successes had to do with this phenomenon. 
It depended a good deal on the news that 
came from him of his doings, first in Ire- 
land and then in Scotland, whether the 
spirits of his colleagues in Westminster rose 
or fell, and so whether some of them showed 
their faces in the Council-room at Whitehall 
or kept away from it. 

There is plenty of proof that the ant- 
agonism to the Commonwealth within 
England itself was still most dense and 
obstinate. For example, Richard Bradshaw, 
writing from Chester to President Brad- 
shaw on March 2, 1649-50, gives this 
account of the small success which “The 
Engagement ”—i.e. the promise to be true to 
the new Commonwealth as established—had 
yet met with in that city :— 

“T had hoped to give you a numerous account 
of the subscribers to the Engagement within this 
city; but, there being none here specially com- 
manded to take subscriptions since the passing of 
the Act, and to give you the whole truth, there 
is not one Justice of Peace, Mayor, Recorder, or 
other, except Mr. Alderney and myself, that either 
have taken the Engagement or given countenance 
to them that have. The Commonalty, who are 
chiefly led by the example of their governors, have 
not yet subscribed ; but some few excise officers 
and half a score of the best affected have, before 
Mr. Alderney and myself. The reason of the 
people’s heciwenhities is chiefly the frequent 
deterring arguments from the pulpits; whence 
the rigid Presbyterians shake the minds of men, 
setting the Engagement directly in opposition to 
the Covenant, charging Covenant-breaking and 

erjury upon all that have subscribed, and labour- 
ing to render them odious to the people.” 

Thus resisted at home, the Common- 
wealth was in even worse répute abroad. 
The leading foreign Powers still held aloof 
cr were openly hostile ; the assassination of 
Ascham, the envoy of the Commonwealth to 
the Court of Spain, added to that of Doris- 
laus at the Hague in the previous year, 
seemed to imply the resolute determination 
of the Royalist refugees abroad to prevent 
the residence of any agent of the Republic 
at any foreign capital, and even the 
sympathy of foreign Governments with these 
refugees in their acts of revenge; it was 
only doubtful whether the refugees might 
not succeed in their further great design of 
inducing the foreign Powers, or some of 
them, into a league against the “ English 
Parricides,” to take the form of an invasion 
of England on behalf of Charles II. The 
Defensio Regia of Salmasius, advocating such 
a league, and holding up the English Com- 
monwealth and its leaders to the execration 
of the Continent, had appeared, and was in 
circulation. On February 18, 1649-50, the 
Council of State instructed the Commis- 
sioners of Customs as follows, with reference 
to that famous publication :— 

“Several copies of a book printed at Leyden, 
written by Salmasius, but without his name, and 
entitled Defensio Regia, full of virulency and 
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bitterness against this Commonwealth, are sent 
from Holland to several booksellers here: we de- 
sire you to give order to all your subordinate 
officers for discovery and seizure of those books, 
that they may be disposed of according to 
law, and that the importers may be proceeded 
against.” 

As the book was in Latin, it was calculated 
to do more harm on the Continent than in 
England - itself, where, though it was im- 
possible to prevent the importation of stray 
copies, the vigilance of the. Council pre- 
vented any attempt at an English transla- 
tion; and a better idea as to the mode of 
dealing with the book had occurred to the 
Council when they commissioned their 
Secretary for Foreign Tougues, Mr. Milton, 
to write an answer to it, also in Latin, for 
exportation to the countries where its mis- 
chief was immediate. ‘Mr. Milton to 
print the treatise which he has written in 
answer to a late book written by Salmasius 
against the proceedings of the Common- 
wealth,” is Mrs. Green's report of one of 
the minutes of Council at their meeting of 
December 238, 1650; and it fixes the date at 
which the Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio 
was ready for the press. 

The real struggle of the Commonwealth, 
however, in the latter half of 1650, was 
in Scotland. In June, just after the failure 
of Montrose’s Royalist attempt in the North 
of Scotland, and the execution of that 
hero in Edinburgh, Charles II. himself was 
in Scotland, as a Covenanted and Presby- 
terian King, under the severe discipline of 
Argyle and the Scottish clergy, disowning 
the dead Montrose and all those actions of 
Montrose which he had secretly authorised 
or commanded, comporting himself as he 
best could in circumstances which would 
have compelled a better man to hypocrisy, 
and finding some consolation for his hard 
durance under the tutelage of the Presby- 
terian leaders in the enthusiasm of the 
Scottish people for his cause, and in the 
hope that on the tide of that enthusiasm he 
might be soon carried out of Scotland alto- 
gether to take possession of his easier throne 
in England. It was to stop that chance 
that Cromwell had marched north. For a 
time the issue was doubtful; but on Sep- 
tember 3, 1659, there was the battle of 
Dunbar, making Cromwell master of the 
south of Scotland, and driving Charles IL, 
with his Scottish counsellors and the beaten 
wrecks of the Scottish army, into the mid. 
counties and the north. It is with such 
facts, and with the minute details of such 
facts, that the documents in the latter half 
of the present volume bring us face to face. 
We are left in the winter of 1650-1, when 
one of the matters in discussion was what 
should be done with the Scottish prisoners 
taken at Dunbar. 

A most ample, and, as far as we have 
tested it, most exact, Index greatly facili- 
tates the quest after this or that person, or 


the details of this or that transaction, in the | 


body of the book. Davip Masson, 








Tae editor of the Bolton Weekly Journal has 
discovered an entry in the parochial register of 
Farnworth, near Prescot, of the baptism of the 
future Archbishop Bancroft, on September 12, 
1541. It has been usually supposed that he was 
born at Farnworth in the parish of Deane. 





Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. 
Mahaffy, Author of “Prolegomena to 
Ancient History,” “Kant’s Philosophy 
for English Readers,” ‘‘Social Life in 
Greece,” &c. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1876.) 


Tus volume contains, in a lively and popu- 
lar form, the impressions of a tour made in 
Greece in the early summer of 1875. Prof. 
Mahaffy speaks in his preface of the “ many 
splendid and thorough works which have 
been written about modern Greece and its 
antiquities,” and says that the purpose of 
his own “‘ small and insignificant book ”’ will 
be attained if it “‘ persuades even a few to 
study the monuments in Greece for them- 
selves, or, at least, to turn to the splendid 
literature on the subject.’ Prof. Mahaffy 
might, perhaps, with advantage, in the 
sequel have taken more pains to introduce 
his readers to the sources of information 
which he here in general terms mentions. 
His literary references are few and usually 
vague. He quotes thus, “A Greek writer 
says somewhere,” and discusses thus, “I do 
not agree with the Germans,” or “ with the 
critics”’—as if all Germans, or all critics, 
agreed with one another. Prof. Mahaffy 
seems to erect this method of dealing with 
authorities into something like a principle :— 


“Tt is far better,” he tells us (p. 224), “to say 
something definite and easily understood than to 
collect in a footnote a series of references, and say 
‘for the influence of the Delphic Oracle and its his- 
tory cf. Bekker’s Anecdota, or Creuzer’s Symbolik,’ 
or a host of other books which ncbody has beside 
him, and which in any case nobody cares to 
consult. I think scholars are to blame in putting 
forth what they know in such a form as to repel 
and disgust the average reader.” 


It is possible, one might plead, to conciliate 
the average reader—possible to say something 
definite and easily ‘understood, and even to 
say it pleasantly—and at the same time to 
give the student the opportunity, if he wishes, 
of verifying and following out what one says. 

Prof. Mahaffy visited Athens, and made 
several excursions in Attica; rode through 
a part of Boeotia; up from the Corinthian 
Gulf to Delphi; and round from Corinth 
to Nauplia by Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos; 
without penetrating to less frequented parts 
of the country, such as Thessaly, Euboea, or 
the central or western parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Our author’s observation, though 
it is not in every instance accurate, is fresh 
and vivid. He shows a real appreciation of 
the glories of Greek landscape; a healthy 
delight in the rough and smooth of Greek 
travelling, that mixture in which the rough 
has still too large and too annoying a part; 
and an eager and just desire that the 
country should be better known. His lan- 
guage has both force and ease, and his 
descriptions of a sunset from Sunium, 
of a ride by Lake Copais, of the view on 
the shores of the Bay of Argos—all those 
parts of his book, indeed, which come pro- 
perly under the head of ‘‘ Rambles””—are 
very pleasant and very spirited reading. 

But Prof. Mahaffy’s book is not one of 
travel and description merely. ‘“ After all,” 
he observes, “ the reflections upon a journey 
ought to be more valuable than its mere 
description.” Speculating (p. 95) on the part 





which Pericles may have taken in helpimg or 
advising Phidias, Prof. Mahaffy says :— 

“T do not fancy that Greek statesmen in those 
days studied everything else in the world beside 
statecraft, and were known as antiquarians, and 
linguists, and connoisseurs in china and paintings, 
and theologians, and novelists—in fact, everything 
under the sun. This many-sidedness, as they now 
call it, which the Greeks called rodumpaypoovivn, 
and thought to be meddlesomeness, was not likely 
to infect Pericles.” 


This sally against many-sidedness amuses us 
froma writer whose own versatile powers have 
in previous works both exposed Thucydides 
and confuted Mr. Mill, and the range of 
whose exegesis has extended from the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason to the inscribed records 
of Egypt and Babylonia. We will not press 
the consideration that a Greek of the days 
of Pericles could not be an antiquarian and 
would not be a linguist, and that china and 
novels were not then invented. Next let us 
hear Prof. Mahaffy generalise on the history 
of culture :— ' 

“The Romans, who borrowed without assimila- 
ting, are always asserting their originality ; the 
Greeks, who borrowed more and better, because 
they made what they borrowed their own, never 
cared to do so.” 

What facts can we think of to support 
this large assertion ? Did Lucretius borrow 
and not assimilate the doctrines of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus? Did Horace borrow 
and not assimilate the metres of Sappho 
and Alcaeus? Did Ovid borrow and not 
assimilate the themes of Callimachus and 
Nicander? I should have thought that the 
happiest powers of assimilation, and the most 
reverential acknowledgment of what they 
owed their masters, were among the great 
characteristics of Roman culture. Did the 
Athenians, on the other hand, never vaunt 
their title of Autochthones? Was it not the 
special claim of Attica to have been for all 
mankind the mother of laws, of fruits, and of 
arts? If Prof. Mahaffy is not unfrequently, 
as we seem to find him in the above, enter- 
taining at the cost of sense, and comprehen- 
sive at the cost of fact, he is still more often, 
I think, emphatic at the cost of consistency ; 
stating one view of a case strongly on one 
page, and qualifying it by an equally strong 
and sweeping statement of the opposite view 
on another, 

However much we may be inclined to for- 
give to the high spirits and hearty confidence 
with which our author in these pages dis- 
poses of every question, historical, political, 
social, literary, artistic, as it occurs to him, 
yet we naturally look, in those parts of his 
book at any rate which seem to answer to 
the description of “ Studies,” for more 
strictness of thought and writing. Prof. 
Mahaffy devotes several entire chapters, 
besides occasional discussions, to questions of 
artand archaeology. His attitude in regard 
to these studies may be inferred from the 
following extracts:— 

“Tn the last century, many private persons—many 
noblemen of wealth and culture—possessed re- 
markable collections of antiquities. These have 
almost all been swallowed up by what is called 
the ‘ nation.’” 

The truth is that, since the purchase of the 
Towneley marbles in 1805, not one private 
collection of ancient sculpture in England 
has ever become the property of the nation. 
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Has Prof. Mahaffy never heard of Wilton 
and Holkham and Ince Blundell and Lans- 
downe House, and the dozen other great 





houses in England in which such collections 
lie to this day dispersed ? Continuing in the 
same‘unguarded way, Prof. Mahaffy writes :— 
“The tendency, at least of later years, has been 
in England to swallow. up all lesser and all private 
collections in the great national museum in 
London, which has accordingly become so enor- 
mous and so bewildering that no one, I may 
boldly say, can profit by it except the trained 
specialist, who goes in with his eyes shut, and will 
not open them till he has arrived at the special 
class of objects he intends to examine.” 

Again, 

“There is a very large number of German books 
on both these lost arts of the Greeks—books full 
of learning, and deeply interesting to the special 
student. But their exceeding dryness and minute 
detail make them quite unfit for general readers.” 

Now, the study of Greek art and antiqui- 
ties, like every other study, has its disci- 
pline, and cannot be pursued without trouble. 
Museums afford the collected and classified 
materials for the study, and the usefulness of 
a museum is almost exactly in proportion to 
the number and the richness of the different 
treasures it offers for study and comparison. 
Books and journals afford the aids to the 
study—most of them, certainly, being in 
German, and many of them dull. But 











with these materials and these aids any 
educated person can pursue the study to 
good purpose if he will take the trouble; 
he can acquire the necessary knowledge of 
facts and monuments, and the necessary 
precision of eye and taste. The traveller 
who goes to Greece without having first 
taken this trouble may both enjoy much and 
learn much on his travels, but he will not 
be a fit guide in matters of art and archae- 
ology. Prof. Mahaffy abounds in remarks 
like the following :-— 

“The Apollo Belvedere, the Capitoline Venus, 
the Dying GJadiator—these are what we have 
been always taught to regard as the greatest 
wonders of Greek glyptic art; and those who 
have accustomed themselves to this rich and 
sensuous beauty will not easily see the greatness 
and the perfection of the chaste art of Phidias.” 
‘The rich and sensuous beauty of the Dying 
Gladiator ’’ !—when the essential character 
of the so-called Dying Gladiator and the 
school to which it belongs is vigorous real- 
ism, the vigorous and literal rendering of 
ethnic types and expression of physical pre- 
dicaments. ‘“Glyptic,” too!—when so 
familiar an authority as Smith’s Dictionary 
has long ago condemned the use of that 
word for the art of sculpture in general 
as improper. In a vein still more elemen- 
tary, our author laments that the statues 
at Athens have not undergone “certain 
obvious restorations of tips of noses and 
other extremities;” speaks of mutilated 
statues being “restored into perfection;”’ and 
thinks it necessary to argue against the idea 
that the Greeks, in tinting their sculpture 
and architecture, gave proof of ‘ wretched 
bad taste.” In connexion with an account 
of the character of archaic vase-painting, 
which will certainly be in great part new 
to the “specialist,” he quotes a famous 
passage of Keats which was inspired not 
by vase-painting, nor by anything at all 
analogous to the paintings on vases, but 





by a work of art of quite a different cha- 
racter, the relief of a Bacchanalian subject 
on a marble urn. Our author undertakes 
(pp. 62-65) to sketch the development of 
Athenian art from its archaic stage in Mara. 
thonian days towards its maturity in the 
days of Pericles. He rightly enough illus- 
trates the former stage with a cut of the 
archaic tinted funeral monument preserved 
in the Theseum ; only he says, twice over, 
that this monument is “inscribed as the 
work of Aristion;’ whereas it is ih- 
scribed as the work of Aristocles, gpyoy 
’ApesroxXeos, Aristion being the name of the 
warrior it commemorates. And he adds, 
concerning it and the other somewhat ana- 
logous funeral monument at Orchomenus, 
that “any impartial observer will see in 
these figures strong traces of Assyrian style” 
—“if they were found among professedly 
Assyrian reliefs they would excite no sur- 
prise;”” whereas the only likeness of 
these figures to Assyrian art is that 
they are in flat relief, and in some points 
conventionally treated. What they really 
force upon the eye and mind is nothing so 
rauch as the profound difference between the 
Oriental genius and the genius of Greek art 
even in its dawn. 

Seeing the works of ancient art in this way, 
and with no perception of those finer differ- 
ences which are the essence of the matter, 
Prof. Mahaffy has been content to illustrate 
the next stage of sculpture by two examples 
from Naples, which (as he fairly warns his 
readers) do not in fact belong to early art at 
all, but to the “ pre-Raphaelite ” or archaistic 


‘creations of late art among the Romans. 


This is not only nseless; it is really as mis- 
leading as if a historian of painting were 
to illustrate the progress from Giotto to 
Raphael with a picture by Holman Hunt. 
If Prof. Mahaffy was to go to Naples for 
his examples, why did he not choose 
the two which would have been properly 
to his purpose—I mean the funeral stélé, 
like that at Orchomenus only a little more 
advanced, formerly known as Ulysses ; and 
the restored Farnese group, which is in all 
probability a copy of the memorial figures of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton set up by the 
sculptors Kritios and Nesiotes in 476 3.c.? 
Prof. Mahaffy (pp. 45-44) repeats and 
speculates upon the story current the year 
before last, to the effect that some cases 
of lost Elgin marbles were still lying 
at the bottom of the sea off Cerigo. He 
might éasily have satisfied himself that this 
story had been properly enquired into and 
proved a mare’s nest. Of the seventeen 
cases which went to the bottom with the 
ship Mentor, the recovery and re-shipping of 
sixteen is proved by existing documents ; 
that all were recovered and re-shipped was 
stated in 1816 both by Lord Elgin himself 
and by Mr. W. R. Hamilton; and, if this 
was not enough, the Greek Government, in 
the autumn of 1875, had the spot searched 
by divers, who reported positively that no 
cases were there. Again, Prof. Mahaffy 
discusses the small terra-cotta figures dis- 
covered at various sites in Greece within 
the last few years: showing in a foot-note 
that he has only discovered since he came 
home that similar figures are to be found in 
the British Museum. If he had enquired 





with any care either in London, Paris, or 
Berlin, his account of these interesting 
things would have been less confused; he 
would have been aware of differences of type, 
style, and treatment between those found at 
different sites, e.g., at Tanagra, at Megara, 
at Corinth ; and he would not have insisted 
with so much emphasis on a contrast, which 
certainly does not exist, between the spirit of 
these works and the spirit of later Greek art 
in general. If he had enquired with any care 
on the spot, he would not have said that 
“those in the market can never be ob- 
tained for less than from 401. to 801.,” 
when the price asked for them at Athens 
during the last two years has varied, 
according to quality, from about 2/. to as 
much as 400/., the average for fair examples 
being 10/. or 151. Neither, considering some 
well-known sophistications practised at 
Athens in this and other kinds of antiqui- 
ties, would he have said “ genuine antiquities 
seem to me so common in Greece that 
imitations are hardly worth manufacturing.” 
Neither, again, would he have spoken of 
Heydemanu’s catalogue as if it were the only 
one of the antiquities at the museums at 
Athens, or as “ useless.” Heydemann’s work 
refers only to certain minor collections ; it 
is indispensable to the student, and very 
far indeed from useless, even during the con- 
fusion arising from the transfer of the va- 
rious scattered museums to the new Patissia 
Museum. But more indispensable still is 
Kekulé’s catalogue of the Theseum collec- 
tions, which our author does not mention. 
Prof. Mahaffy is “tempted”? in another 
place to “ digress,” and speak of the Argive 
school of art, ‘‘ inasmuch as it seems hardly 
to have received sufficient attention from the 
dilettantt who study these matters.’”’” This 
is one of many forms of speech by which 
Prof. Mahaffy often makes it hard for us to 
tell what he means, or whether he means, 
in strictness, anything; but if his mean- 
ing is that what we know about the 
school of Argos has not been carefully ex- 
amined, and the importance of the school 
insisted on, by critics and historians, he is 
wrong. Let him turn, for instance, to 
Conze’s Beitriige, and learn what has been 
conjectured concerning the relations, to that 
school, of several extant sculptures, and 
among them of the Apollo discovered in the 
Theatre of Dionysus—perhaps the most im- 
portant statne at Athens, and one which 
Prof. Mahaffy overlooks. 

From a popular book of travels we have no 
right to ask for information about art and ar- 
chaeology ; but if such information is offered 
us, we have a right to ask that it shall be sound 
as far as it goes. I have quoted, and quoted 
in no spirit of carping, enough to show that 
almost every sentence which Prof. Mahaffy 
writes on art or archaeology is of a nature to 
call for blunt correction. The subject is among 
those for which it is most urgently desirable, 
in this country, that new workers should be 
enlisted. One of the blots upon our national 
culture has been the neglect of classical art 
and classical antiquities in the circle of our 
school and university studies. To complete 
and vivify that circle nothing is more 
needed than the recognition and pursuit of 
these studies ; and it is a need of which we 
are beginning to be aware. Every scholar 
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in the country would welcome an attempt 
by another scholar to interest people in this 
fruitful and neglected study, and welcome it 
all the more the more vivacious were its 
form, the wider the number of readers it 
were likely to attract. But it is hard to see 
what a book like this can do. Prof. Mahaffy’s 
studies are not sound as far as they go; and 
inexact statement, inapt illustration, and 
random criticism are good neither to awaken 
the public nor to put the beginner in the way. 
Sipyey Cotvin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Shadow of the Sword. A Romance. By 
Robert Buchanan. In Three Volumes.. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1876.) 

Rosine. By Major Whyte-Melville. (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 

Storm-driven. By Mary Healy. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1876.) 

The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 
Farjeon. In Three Volumes. 
Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 


Mr. Rosert Bucwanan hag made an exceed- 
ingly important contribution to recent litera- 
ture of fiction in the Shadow of the Sword. 
He himself calls it a Romance; but except 
one passage where the hero sees the battle 
of Leipzig by a sort of mirage in the clouds, 
and another where he stands with a knife 
over Napoleon asleep on the night before 
Waterloo—both of which passages might 
have been omitted with advantage—there 
is little to take it out of the range of a 
Novel. The plot is laid in Brittany, and 
probably from the resemblance of that coast 
to that of the Channel Islands one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer, and not only the Shadow of the Sword, 
but the Shadow of M. Victor Hugo seems 
to hang over the book. The imitation is, 
however, evidently unconscious, and never 
for a moment servile. The character of 
Rohan Gwenfern is most powerfully and 
consistently drawn. A hater of war at 
a time when martial glory was the vital 
essence of a Frenchman, loathing Napo- 
leon when by the common people he was 
looked up to as more than saint, he refuses 
to present himself for conscription, and 
flees for his life from cave to cave of the 
rocks. It is artistically described how even 
then he cannot escape from the shedding of 
blood of which he has such a horror, and 
the memory of this, in conjunction with his 
privations extending over many months, 
reduces him, when at last his wanderings 
are over and peace comes to France with the 
detention of the Emperor at St. Helena, 
almost to the level of a harmless madman. 
Quite as graphically drawn is the patient 
tenderness of Marcelle, who makes allow- 
ance for the faults of her lover while herself 
a worshipper of Napoleon, and who with her 
own hand draws the fatal number at the 
conscription, that the imputation of cowardice 
may not rest upon Rohan. Best of all is 
Uncle Ewen, in whom breathed all the spirit 
of the Old Guard, and to whom a belief in 
the “Little Corporal” was almost life. 
Braving it out to the last, his strength 
seems to go from him and he keeps to his 


By B. L. 
(London : 





house after the abdication at Fontainebleau ; 
but blossoms out again in a short-lived glory 
during the eventful Hundred Days. The re- 
port of the victory of Ligny is the last news 
that reaches him, and he dies with a shout 
of “Vive l’Empereur” on his lips. The 
story is full of dramatic points, as when 
Rohan comes upon the blackened statue_of 
the Caesar at the entrance of the Roman 
Aqueduct: but in speaking of “ All Saints’ 
Eve” the author is surely in error; the 
“‘ Night of the Dead ”’ is the evening, not the 
eve, of All Saints; that is, after midnight 
on the morning of All Souls’ Day. 


In Rosine Major Whyte-Melville has added 
another to the pictures of the French Revo- 
lution, covering much the same portion of 
it as the first half of the Tale of Two Cities. 
The scenes are vividly drawn, but the cha- 
racters do not interest us. Rosine, the 
heroine, is little more than a lay figure, and 
the centre round whom the story revolves is, 
of course, the Queen. While quite agreeing 
with the author as to the dignified and noble 
bearing with which Marie Antoinette met 
the storm, when all attempts to stem the 
torrent were useless—for ‘‘ nothing in life 
became her like the leaving of it ”—-still we 
must demur to his retrospective glance, 
which gives her too much credit for states- 
manship; and mere lightheartedness will 
hardly account for the state of the Court of 
Versailles. The book has the double advan- 
tage of being in one volume and nicely got 
up. The illustrations are of unequal merit, 
but that of Rosine with Pierre in the hut is 
decidedly the best. 


Although written by one of themselves, 
Storm-driven gives no very flattering picture 
of Americans, among whom the scene is ex- 
clusively laid, first at ‘“‘ Lakeville,” and then 
in Paris. The conduct of the heroine is de- 
cidedly open to misconstruction ; nor are we 
charmed with another young lady, who 
“ gives her sage opinion with that frankness 

eculiar to Americans of her sex and age” 
(16). In short, the book fails to command 
sympathy, though calamities are showered 
upon the heroine with no sparing hand. 
We should think the author could do much 
better if she tried. We gather that in 
America what we call “ Low Church” goes 
by the name of “ the low religion.” 


It would appear from the long list of 
books of which Mr. Farjeon is the author 
that he has not time to write a connected 
story; at least, The Duchess of Tosemary 
Lane consists of disjointed fragments. The 
prologue is divided into four parts, and the 
story into two more. Some of the scenes 
may be very true to life, but they are un- 
commonly unpleasant reading—for exam- 
ple, that between the drunken husband and 
the nagging wife, in the course of which the 
child embraces her father, and inhaling the 
odour of gin exclaims, ‘*‘ Oh, shouldn’t I like 
some to drink! I can only smell it now.” 
For the Duchess herself it is impossible to 
have any feeling but contempt, for she has 
no merit save beauty, and treats her pro- 
tectors with the basest ingratitude. 

F. M. ALLEYNE. 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A Treatise on Waters and Springs. By B. 
Palissy. Translated by E. E. Willett. (Brighton: 
W. J. Smith.) One may learn many a useful 
lesson, accompanied, it may be, by an occasional 
wholesome reproof, from the study of the little- 
known writings of Bernard Palissy. Not the 
least interesting and valuable of his essays or 
treatises has just been translated into English by 
E. E. Willett. This essay was entitled by Palissy 
“Des Eaux et Fontaines.” It is a dialogue 
between Theory and Practice, and occupies about: 
sixty pages in the edition of Palissy’s works pub- 
lished in Paris in 1777 under the editorial care of 
MM. Faujas de St. Fond and Gobet. Originally 
this dialogue was, we believe, first printed and 
— in 1557. Many of the opinions of 
alissy, and many of his explanations of natural 
phenomena seem, however, to belong to the nine- 
teenth, not to the sixteenth, century. Some notion 
of the scope of the work before us, and of its. 
anticipations of modern ideas and modern dis- 
coveries may be gathered from half-a-dozen pas- 
sages selected without special trouble from a score 
which would have served the same purpose just. 
as well, All springs and rivers, says Palissy, all 
wells and fountains derive their water through 
the evaporation of moisture continually going on 
“from the sea, the earth, and all damp things.” 
“Water never ceases to rise and fall.” “ Water 
never ceases to work, generate, go and come.” 


“There are in several towns and villages bordering 
on the sea, wells both of fresh and salt water; by 
which we may clearly see that the wells of salt water 
are supplied by the sea, and the fresh water wells, 
which are close to those filled with salt water, and 
quite as near to the sea, are supplied by the drops of 
rain which come from an opposite direction.” 


And Palissy further expands and illustrates this. 
explanation of the origin of wells and rivers, 
clearly showing that he understood the general 
circulation of meteoric water. “ Théorique,” 
who disputes Palissy’s positions, cannot com- 
prehend how the salt water of the sea can 
originate fresh water. But “ Practique” argues. 
that if the salt evaporated along with the water 
common salt could never be prepared; for “ you. 
must know that when the salt makers have put the 
salt water into their vessels in order to crystallise. 
it by exposure to the sun and wind, it would never: 
crystallise if the sun and wind did not evaporate 
the fresh water which is mingled with the salt.” 
Palissy tells us how water is collected in porous 
strata of sand, and kept up or retained by lower 
strata, which are impervious; his original descrip- 
tions of water-collecting areas, of absorbent layers, 
and of retentive layers of clay or hard rock, scarcely 
admit of improvement. The saline matters and 
other impurities in drinking waters are recognised. 
by Palissy. He tells us of many ways in which 
wells and ponds may get polluted, and describes. 
how even natural springs do not necessarily 
furnish water good for drinking. For, says he, 
“the whole earth is full of different salts and 
minerals, and it is irapossible that water, passing 
through the channels of the rocks and veins of 
the earth, should not bring with it some poisonous 
mineral or salt.” “ It is impossible that a stream 
of water can pass through the veins of the earth 
without taking with it some sort of salt, which, 
being dissolved in the water, is unknown and un- 
recognised by man; according as the salt is 
poisonous so will the water be.” The internal 
changes in the earth brought about by move- 
ments within its rocky crust, and by the solvent 
action of water, did not escape the notice of 
Palissy. In one place he says that the internal 
changes going on in the earth through the 
mechanical and solvent action of water are 
quite as universal and quite as decided as 
those visible changes which take place on 
the surface, as in the growth of shrubs and 
trees. The saltness of the sea, says our author, 
is due mainly to rivers washing salt from 
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the land, from its soils and rocks. Palissy sug- 
gests the construction of paved surfaces below 
the soil to act as collectors of rain-water. These 
should be planted with crops of different kinds, 
with grass and trees, should be duly inclined, and 
should be placed in connexion with filtering beds 
of sand: then the outflow of water should be re- 
ceived in a fountain. He devotes much space to 
the description of these artificial reservoirs, and to 
their special use in supplying good drinking-water 
where it is not naturally available. Some of the 
elements of his scheme remind one of inventions 
which we are apt to consider modern. It is right 
to add that the translator of Palissy’s Waters and 
Springs has done justice to the original. The 
sense of the old French text is clearly given, 
without the importation of such modern modes 
of thought and expression as would mislead a 
reader anxious to know what Palissy meant. We 
cannot close this ~~ without quoting from 
it an amusing little story about oysters :— 

“Tt is a wonderful thing that oysters, having been 
brought ten or twelve leagues from the sea, know by 
instinct the hour when the tide is rising and ap- 
preaching their beds, and so of their own accord 
open their shells to receive their food from the sea, as 
if they were still at home. But the crab, knowing 
well that they will have their doors open when the tide 
rises, keeps near the spot where they are ; and when the 
oyster has opened its shells, the crab, in order to deceive 
it, takes up a small stone and puts it between the two 
shells so that they cannot close again, and he then 
makes a meal off the oyster. But some mice did not 
know why oysters have two shells; for, in many 
places distant from the sea, when the oyster became 
conscious of the hour of the returning tide and 
opened their shells, as I related above, then it has 
happened that some mice, finding the-oysters open, 
tried to eat them. But the oyster, feeling the pain of 
the bite, immediately closed its shells; and by this 
means several mice were taken prisoners, for they 
had not put a stone between the two shells, as the 
crab had done.” 

We are afraid this pretty little tale will not bear 
critical scrutiny, but it affords a characteristic 
illustration of Palissy’s lighter style. 


In a volume which few people will have any 
difficulty in reading, and which few but very 
special scholars can read without learning some- 
thing that they did not know before, Mr. John 
Dennis has gathered together ten essays, most of 
which have appeared in one or other good maga- 
zine or newspaper. ~The title Studies in English 
Literature would seem to imply more of range or 
of connexion and sequence than actually exists in 
the volume ; but if he forget the title the general 
reader will be well content with the essays. The 
Queen Anne time is the only time that is dwelt 
on with anything of comparative criticism; the 
essays on Pope, Prior, Steele, and Defoe throw 
some light each on the other, and have together, 
so far as they go, a unity which the rest of the 
book does not claim. The criticism is always 
both temperate and thoughtful, though occasion- 
ally somewhat obvious—that is, it is then some- 
what too much of the criticism which is that only 
of the intelligent reader and does not rise to the 
level of the good writer. Of course the good 
writer makes such criticism too—he makes it for 
himself in his commoner moments; but he does 
not often record it. But this occasional obvious- 
ness can well be pardoned to an author who has 
so to speak read and written himself so well into 
the literary atmosphere of the men he criticises as 
Mr. Dennis has done. There is much justice of 
judgment in the book, and the appreciations of a 
delicate taste. Not to speak of his other themes, 
no one can know the Queen Anne men much better 
than Mr. Dennis. And in days when praise is 
lavished on such vers de société and occasional 
verses as alone can be furnished by our younger 
writers who deal in these things, we should be 
grateful to Mr. Dennis for recalling to us the 
— finish and high taste of such a man as 

atthew Prior, from whom he quotes with 
genuine appreciation the exquisite poem “To a 





Child of Quality,” certain admirable opigreme, and 
the delightful verses addressed to Chloe. Unlike 
some of our contemporary writers of vers de société 
a good deal praised in the papers, Prior knew the 
“Society ” of which he wrote. 

A Concise Dictionary'of the Persian Language. 
By E. H. Palmer, Lord Almoner’s Reader and 
Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. (Triibner.) In 
a modest preface prefixed to this pretty little 
volume Professor Balmer states that “this Dic- 
tionary is chiefly intended for the use of travellers 


and others in Persia, and will be found to contain . 


all the words in use in colloquial Persian;” and, 
although we do not profess to understand the 
mysterious meaning hidden in that word “ others,” 
we have no doubt whatever that every traveller in 
Persia will find Professor Palmer's dictionary a 
very necessary and convenient part of his baggage. 
The work is, of course, little more than a com- 
pilation ; but it seems to be well done, and its 
portable size forms a most agreeable contrast to 
the vast quarto of Johnson's Dictionary. In so 
small a compass it is impertinent to expect many 
significations to a word; but it seems to us that 

r. Palmer is at times unnecessarily “ concise.” 
In a pocket dictionary, however, this is a fault on 
the right side. The Arabic part of the work (for, 
though to the uninitiated the statement may 
sound strange, half Persian is Arabic) is less 
satisfactory than the Persian. It is a pity that 
the plurals are separated from their singulars—or, 
rather, that they are not given in both places. 
The commonest of words, ibn, “son,” and its 
colloquial plural, beni, are separated by more than 
eighty columns; and toa person ignorant of the 
language there is no means of arriving at the 
plurals of most words except by turning over the 
pages and trusting to one’s native luck: and this 
will not always serve, for often the plurals are not 
given at all. This is a serious fault, and one that 
should be speedily amended. Another thing to 
be deplored is that the type-founder evidently in- 
vented the type in which the work is printed ex- 
pressly for persons whom Providence has gifted 
with unusually powerful eyesight. Not only is it 
minute, but often not properly “ printed up,” so 
that the weary eye searches in vain for a letter 
that is not visible; and badly joined, so as to 
leave white spaces between the letters. Much of 
this may be accounted for by the type being 
worn ; but it is a considerable impediment to the 
constant use of the book, and will not, we hope, 
penetrate into the second edition. Notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks—which may easily be reme- 
died—Professor Palmer's Concise Dictionary of the 
Persian Language is an acquisition, and will be 
found useful and handy. 


Table of the Foreign Mercantile Laws and Codes 
in Force in the Principal States of Europe and 
America. By Charles Lyon-Caen. Translated 
by Napoleon Argles. (Stevens and Haynes.) It 
would not be possible to compress into a pamphlet 
of three-and-twenty pages much information re- 
specting the commercial codes and mercantile 
laws of the chief States of Europe and America, 
but M. Lyon-Caen’s “table” at least puts the 
reader in the way of collecting such knowledge if 
he seeks it. For some unexplained reason Great 
Britain is not included. 


Simple Lessons on Money. Chiefly Intended 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. T. E. Cral- 
lan. (Stanford.) This little tract does not treat 
of the principles of currency, as its title might 
lead an economist tosuppose. It contains simply 
some homely and generally sensible suggestions 
respecting the useof money. But the author will 
delude his youthful readers if he persuades them 
that with ee prudence they will find their 
money “grow like potatoes, thirty-fold, forty-fold, 
or an hundred-fold,” as he affirms is the case with 
the money of all —_ in trades and professions 
who are wise, skilful, and industrious. We should 
not counsel young people entering business to 
look for anything like such enormous profits, 





Immediate Preparation and Early Resumption. 
By Robert Treat Paine, jun. (Boston: A. Wil- 
liams and Co.) This tract, addressed to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, urges that an oppor- 
tunity is now offered of resuming specie payments 
in the United States, under a combination of 
favourable circumstances which have not occurred 
before since the Uivil War, and may not occur 
again. The writer advocates a gold standard ; 
the five-dollar coin to contain the same weight of 
pure gold as the English sovereign. The plan 
would require a considerable increase in the supply 
of gold in the States, but Mr. Paine believes that 
the hoards of gold in Europe are now so ample 
that the amount required can be tasily procured. 
That is a point on which we will not venture an . 
opinion; we will only observe that such ap 
increase in the demand for gold would tend to 
widen the divergence of the relative values of 
silver and gold from their former par. Mr. 
Paine’s tract is worth attention, but it will not 
give satisfaction, we should think, to M. Cer- 
nuschi and the advocates of a bi-metallic cur- 
rency. 


An Unrequited Love ; an Fpisode in the Life 
of Beethoven. (From the Diary of a Young Lady.) 
By Ludwig Nohl, translated by Annie Wood. 
(Bertley.) Herr Nohl’s book will be welcome to 
everyone who is curious io learn what a young 
lady’s diary is really like. We have both laughed 
at it and felt with poor Fraulein Fanny in her 
trouble because the great Beethoven would not 
fall in love with her. She was the daughter of a 
Spaniard with an Italian wife, who kept a school 
in Vienna, to which Beethoven sent the unman- 
ageable boy of whom he was the guardian. 
Fanny’s utterances may be accepted as genuine, 
and her love as real. Her expositions of the 
meaning of Beethoven's music are ie 
true, and by no means the amazing dreams whic 
they may appear tosome. The whole sentiment 
of the diary is intensely German. The translation 
is exceedingly careless. ‘“ Sharp” is continually 
put for “major,” and “flat” for “minor ;” e.g., 
p- 110 we read—“ The sonata in F flat, Op. 57, 
shews as does the Apassionata that it was,” &c. 
The sonata in question is that in F minor, Op. 57, 
and is identical with the Appassionata (not Apas- 
stonata) with which it is compared. Similar mis- 
takes will be found on pp. 28, 37, 40, 235, &c. 
The German extracts heading chapters are also. 
more than once inaccurately printed so as to make 
nonsense. 


Tales of our Great Families, By Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A. In Two Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
To very young readers, doubtless, much of the 
matter in these volumes will be both novel and 
interesting ; but, writing on behalf of the reading 

ublic generally, we may safely say that few pub- 
ications of recent date have smaller claims for 
support on the ground of newness of subject or of 
treatment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ranke's long-expected work on the Prussian 
Chancellor Hardenberg has just been published in 
Leipzig. On the Prince’s death, in 1822, his 
literary remains were deposited in the Prussian 
Archives, where, according to his instructions, 
they were to be kept unopened for fifty years. 
As the due time approached, the papers were 
opened by Prince Bismarck, who handed them 
over to Ranke, with a request for a report on their 
value, and his opinion as to the form and limits of 
an eventual publication. Ranke found an auto- 

aph memoir by Hardenberg on the affairs of 
1803-7, which is now printed tn extenso, filling 
vols, ii. and iii. of the new work. Fifty years 
ago German was as good as a dead language except 
at home, so that the Chancellor wished his bio- 
graphy to appear in French, and the necessary 
work was undertaken by Schéll, who executed it 
ona colossal scale. Schdll, however, had only dealt 
with Hardenberg’s career during the period 1794- 
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1813; his narrative turned out to be “ horribly 
stuffed” with official documents. He gave to 
Hardenberg’s Liberalism a varnish corresponding 
with his own Conservative sentiments; his work 
had not received the finishing touches, and some 
of it had been superseded by published books. 
Looking to these and to other circumstances, 
Ranke decided not to print Schéll’s voluminous 
MS., but to take it as the groundwork of a new 
historical biography of Hardenberg, which should 
reach from the Chancellor's youth down to the 
War of Liberation, inclusive. This forms vols. 
i, and iv. of the Memoirs. We shal! return to 
this interesting work, whose preparation seems an 
extraordinary feat for a man old enough to re- 
member having heard as a child the news of the 
battle of Marengv. 


Tue parish church of St. Michael’s at Bath is 
the fortunate possessor of what are probably the 
oldest churchwardens’-accounts in the country. 
The earliest of them bears the date 1349, and they 
are continued to the middle of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Not only do they throw a good deal of 
light upon the topography of Bath and its neigh- 
bourhood in the Middle Ages, but they are also 
full of curious details relating to church furniture 
and ceremonies. The existence of these interest- 
ing documents has long been known, and some 
portions of them were copied for legal purposes 
nearly a century ago, but the first thorough exa- 
mination of them has recently been made by the 
Rev. Prebendary Pearson. 


Tur Royal Irish Academy is about to publish 
a series of autotype copies of Ogham inscriptions. 
The work will be edited by Dr. Samuel Ferguson. 
The first fasciculus will soon appear. The in- 
scriptions, being generally on both sides of a solid 
angle, cannot be photographed direct from the 
stones. The copies about to be published by the 
Academy are photographed from plastic matrices 
capable of being sufficiently flattened to present 
both faces of the sculptured arris in one plane. 


On Wednesday and Thursday last week, Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a collection 
of autographs and documents, chiefly of literary 
interest. oremost among them was the Visiting- 
Book of Robert Burns, containing several hundred 
signatures of his numerous friends and admirers, 
mingled with occasional pieces of original poetry ; 
it was bought by Lord Houghton for 251. 4s. 
Many letters of Burns were also sold, the highest 

rice fetched for one—“ Sylvander to Clarinda ”— 
being 9/. 15s.; another—“ Clarinda to Sylvander ” 
—7l. 15s.; two others, 5/2. 9s. 6d. and 4. 8s. 
Letters of T. Bewick, the engraver, seem to be 
still much sought after, for the two in this collec- 
tion sold for 3/. and 3/. 10s; a letter of Burke to 
Garrick, 1/. 5s. ; many others of Burke from 2. 6s. 
downwards; Thomas Campbell to Northcote, in 
which he says, “the infernal Hazlitt shall never 
more be permitted to write for the New Monthly, 
ll. 10s.; W. Cowper, 27. 10s.; Gainsborough to 
Ozias Humphrey, refusing to lend his landscapes 
to copy, 5/. 10s.; D. Garrick, 22. 18s.; Warren 
Hastings, 1/. 4s.; Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
li. 183.; Charles Lamb, 27. 15s, and 3/. 3s.; 
Mendelssohn, 2/. 11s. ; a long and very peremptory 
letter of Sir Joshua Reynolds declining a pro- 
posal to engrave a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 92. 9s. ; 
another, 2/. 1ls.; Shelley, 32. 15s. and 4/. 15s. ; 
Mrs. Siddons to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 32. 15s. ; 
J. M. W. Turner to Eastlake, and two other notes 
of Turner, 6/.; Tlorace Walpole, 12. 2s.; John 
Wesley, 1/. 19s, and 2/. 2s, ; notes of John Wilkes, 
21. 2s.; Wordsworth, 2/.; Edw. Young, 2. 12s., 
21. 33., 21. 10s. and 3/1. 38.; Crabbe, 12. 188.3 a 
gossiping letter of four pages from Samuel Rogers 
to Lady Holland, 9/7. ; others from the same to the 
same, 3/. 163., 2/. 11s. and 2/. 10s.; Southey, 
Ji. 7s, and 1. 6s.; T. Campbell to Lord Holland, 
51. 10s.; two letters full of interest from Leigh 
Hunt, one to Lady Holland, the other to Lord 
Holland, fetched 16 gs. and 15 gs. respectively ; 
Macaulay to Lady Holland, 2/. 4s, 1J. 18s, and 





12. 16s.; Lord Lytton to Lady Holland, 27. ; Tom 

Moore to the same, 1/. 5s., 18s., &c.; Byron, from 

Newstead, 1811, 7/. 5s.; Shelley to the bookseller 

Stockdale, 1810, 12/. 15s.; Jeffrey, 31. 15s.; 

Charles Dickens, four pages written in 1841, 

31. 15s.; Watt, the engineer, 1/. 4s.; Sir John 

Soane, 1/. 2s.; Sir Thomas Lawrence to Lady 

Holland, 5/. ; others to the same, 3/. 10s. and 37. ; 

Sir Philip Francis to the same, 1805, 5/.; Lord, 
Moira, 2/.; Dr. Jenner, 11. 2s.; Mrs. Siddons, 

hoping to see her correspondent at the representa- 

tion of the Provoked Husband, for seats to see 

which comedy she is almost torn to pieces, 9/. 10s.; 

Sir Walter Scott to W. Macdonald, 3/. and 2/. 5s. 

—the first of these was written in 1817 to clear 

himself from the imputation of having trespassed 

on an unpublished drama, sent to Mr. Colman, of 
the Haymarket, about the year 1805. A beauti- 

fully-chased gold locket, inclosing a lock of 
Byron’s hair when a young man, and another 

after his death, with his arms, crest and other 

ornamentations, sold for 19/. 10s, Among the 

miscellaneous lots were a letter of Washington to 

Lord Buchan, 1793, with a curious endorsement, 

3l. 4s.; one of the Earl of Chatham to Henry 

Flood, 2/. 6s.; and several letters of the Empress 

Eugénie, realising from 4/, 10s. downwards. 


Tue following Manuscripts also, in addition to 
those enumerated by us last week, have been pur- 
chased for the Manuscript Department in the 
British Museum :—Cimarosa, for the use of 
Prince Augustus of England, eighteenth century, 
four vols.; Fragment of an account of jewels for 
the King, 1623 ; Grammatica Hebraea in Epitomen 
redacta, a Richardo Busbeio, 8.T.P., end of seven- 
teenth century; Register of Correspondence, 
Surveys, Estimates, &c., of John Pitt, Surveyor 
of Woods and Forests, 1757-1791, five vols. ; 
“An attempt towards an improv'd version and 
metrical arrangement of the Book of Psalmes. 
By the Rev. W. Bull.” Copied by Mr. Thornton 
to Ps. 108. End of eighteenth century; Letters 
of Lord Nelson, with plan of attack on the 
flotilla at Boulogne, 1801, letters of Lord Gardner, 
Sir J. Moore, &c. ; Federigo Grisone, Libro degl’or- 
dini di cavaleare, Turin, 1551; Pietro Pisano, 
Camaldense, Hybleo, opercula nuova qual tratta 
d'amore e d’altri morali ditti, sixteenth century ; 
Note-book for Sermons of John Chamberlayne, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1659, in cipher ; Political 
Poems, communicated to the Morning Post and 
The Age newspapers, 1830-1846, in two volumes; 
Collections for a History of the Channel Islands, 
by Clarence Hopper, two vols. 


Mr. Joun Harris has forwarded to us a large 
consignment of pamphlets (Triibner and Co.) 
which contain a hazy presentation of a scheme of 
doctrine which might have been impressive if 
worked out by a writer en rapport with the intel- 
lectual movement of the day. Its chief features 
seem to be that God is the sun of the rational 
universe, the King of all spirits, and the Father of 
the faithful, who receive the adoption of sons. 
These ideas have been independently realised, and 
have led the writer to some new corollaries. He 
invites our special attention to “Christmas Eve 
and New Year’s Day,” one of the most confused 
of the series. 


Messrs. George Bett anp Sons will publish 
immediately The Country of Balochistan: its 
Geography, Topography, Ethnology, and History, 
by A. W. Hughes; and a new edition, revised 
and continued to the year 1870, of Dr. Dyer’s 
History of Modern Ewrope. 


ByornstgERNE Bydrnson has lately finished, 
and proposes soon to publish, a new novel of pea- 
sant life, named Magnhild, atter the heroine. 


A Journal in the Finnish language, entitled 


Amerikan Suomalainen Lehti, has just been started - 


in the United States, for the use of the Finnish 
colonists in Wisconsin, It is edited by Dr. 
Muikku. 


WE have received, through Messrs. Nutt, the 





first volume of a new edition of Wace’s Roman 
de Rou, by Dr. H. Andresen (Heilbronn: Hen- 
ninger). We reserve our criticism till the appear- 
ance of the second and concluding volume ; 
merely remarking that the great importance of 
this Old French poem—which contains the well- 
known account of the battle of Hastings—and the 
extreme badness of the original edition (by Plu- 
quet), render the present careful one most accept- 
able to historians and philologists, and, indeed, to 
all English readers who care to learn something 
for themselves of the Normans and the Conquest 
as viewed by a Norman subject of the King of 
England. 


A NEW Quarterly is projected in America, to 
serve the same purpose as the Fortnightly and 
Contemporary in England, It will be called the 
Radical Review, and will make the solution of the 
Labour Question one of its principal objects. The 
publisher is Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, of Bedford, 
Mass. 


Mr. Serseant Cox's treatise on The Principles 
of Punishment as Applied in the Administration 
of the Criminal Law by Judges and Magistrates is 
passing through the press, and will appear shortly. 


WE have to lament the death of Count Louis 
Passerini, the accomplished and learned Prefect 
of the National Library in the Uffizi, Florence, 
which took place on Saturday the 15th inst., at 
his residence in the Via de’ Bardi. The literary 
life of this ripe scholar was dedicated to the study 
of the history of Florence and of its ancient 
families. He was distinguished for his laborious 
and patient habits of enquiry, the clearness of his 
judgment, his love of truth, and his calm impar- 
tiality. While unwearied in his researches he 
was fortunate in his literary discoveries, and gave 
them to the world in works which will preserve 
his name. His death will be regretted by foreign 
residents in Florence as well as by natives. His 
ready courtesy towards enquirers, the liberality 
with which he communicated information from 
his rich stores of Knowledge, and the attentions 
which he paid to visitors to the Magliabecchian 
and Palatine Libraries will long be gratefully 
remembered. It may be mentioned that the 
famous altar-picture, The Descent from the Cross, 
by Daniel da Volterra, in SS. Trinita, Rome, is 
the property of the Counts Passerini. 


Tue freedom of the city of Florence has been 
conferred by the municipality on the Baron Alfred 
de Reumont, in recognition of his literary merits 
and especially his publications on the history of 
Tuscany and of Italy. The diploma, written 
upon the finest English vellum, has been illu- 
minated with extraordinary taste and skill by the 
artist Eduardo Reggiani; it is signed by the 
Syndic of Florence, the Secretary of the Munici- 
pality, and the oldest member of the Council for 

imself and his colleagues. 


On Wednesday, January 17, died at Valen- 
ciennes M. Léon Dumont, one of the most 
distinguished among younger contemporary philo- 
sophers in France. He was brought up in 
Catholicism, and remained attached to the creed 
of his childhood till the age of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven, after which he gradually gave it 
up, and became one of the most fervent disciples 
of the English psychological and evolutionist 
school. His work on La Sensibilité in the Inter- 
national Scientific Library, and his articles in the 
Revue Scientifique and the Revue Philosophique, 
had gained him a well-deserved reputation. He 
was only forty years of age. 


M. Pavt pe Rémvsat has just published a 
posthumous work by his father, M. Charles de 
Rémusat. It isa drama in prose entitled Abélard 
(Lévy). The author had devoted two important 
volumes to the study of the life and works of 
Abelard. 


THE complete works of Edgar Quinet are about 
to be published by subscription, beginning with 
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two volumes of correspondence. MM. Germer- 


Bailliére are the publishers. 


Tue first volume of the Cartulary of Cluny 
has just appeared in the Collection of unpublished 
documents relating to the history of France pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 


Tue Academy of Inscriptions has just pub- 
lished the twenty-third volume of the Collection 
of French historians, containing the unpublished 
Chronicle of Princat ; and the second part of the 
Collection of the Arab historians of the Crusades, 
containing Ibn al Athir’s history of the Atabeks. 


Tue Assyrian and Egyptian classes which were 
instituted by the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
have commenced their third session. On January 
6, the session was opened with a lecture by Mr. 
W. St. C. Boscawen, on the Assyrian language. 
Mr. Boscawen, who is now conducting the Assy- 
rian class in the place of Mr. Sayce, intends 
giving a series of twelve lectures on the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In these lectures various portions of 
the inscriptions will be taken and analysed, and 
the grammar and structure of the language ex- 
plained. A text-book for the use of the students 
is being prepared by the lecturer, and will soon be 
issued. At the opening Assyrian lecture there 
were nineteen students present, several of whom 
had attended the former courses of lectures by 
Mr. Sayce. The lectures on the Egyptian lan- 
guage and literature, which are held on alternate 
Saturdays with the Assyrian, will be given by 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, who intends to give a 
series of analytical and critical lectures on the 
Ritual of the Dead. The first of these lectures 
was given on Saturday, January 13, and was 
attended by a fair number of students. The lec- 
tures are given free of charge from five.to six on 
Saturdays, at the rooms of the Society, 33 Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C., and tickets may be had on 
application to W. R. Cooper, Esq., 5 Richmond 
Grove, Barnsbury, N. 

THE Revue Historique is for the future to appear 
bi-monthly instead of quarterly, but slightly re- 
duced in size. The editors promise an extension 
of their critical articles, and also of the surveys 
of the progress of historical literature in other 
countries. The January number contains an article 
by M. Fustel de Coulanges on the power of the 
Carolingian kings in legislation. From a survey 
of the documents bearing on the legislation of the 
ninth century he concludes that the legislative 
power was entirely in the hands of the king, and 
though relics of the old liberties of the people still 
remained, they were of no practical moment. M. 
Germain contributes also an interesting article on 
“The Students at the University of Montpellier 
in the Sixteenth Century.” It is founded upon a 
Liber Procuratoris Studiosorum which is among 
the archives at Montpellier. This book contains 
the records of the proctors, who were annually 
elected by the students themselves to superintend 
their morals and protect their interests. The period 
illustrated by this record extends from 1526 to 1535, 
and has anadditional interest ascomprising the years 
which Rabelais spent at Montpellier. Signor Villari 
gives the first instalment of a valuable series of 
letters, written from Paris by Sismondi to his 
mother at Pescia in the year 1815. They give a 
graphic account of the state of things in Paris, 
and also illustrate the historical and political 
judgments of Sismondi himself. 


Tae National Library at Florence has recently 
received some important acquisitions. The Mar- 
chese Gino Capponi bequeathed a rich treasure of 
385 historical MSS. Count Piero Guicciardini 
bequeathed a unique collection of 6,000 volumes 
relative to the history of the Reformation. More- 
over, the library has purchased a fine collection of 

| rare books and rare editions, nearly 15,000 volumes, 
| which belonged to Signor G. Nencini. 


i Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
\ been published :—Further Correspondence relating 
| to the Affairs of South Africa (price 1s.) ; Return 





of Railway Accidents and Casualties during 
Months of July, August, and September, 1876 
(price ls.) ; Reports of Committee of Enquiry on 
Mr. Dillon’s Invention for simplifying the System 
of Registry of Deeds, Ireland (price 6d.) ; Return 
of the Rates of Import Duties levied in European 
Countries and the United States upon the Produce 
and Manufactures of the United Kingdom (price 
1s. 2d.) ; General Digest of Endowed Charities for 
the County of Montgomery (price 4d.) ; Ditto for 
Denbigh (price 4d.); Ditto for Merioneth (price 
3d.) ; Returns relating to Poor Rates and Pau- 
perism (price 3d.); Ditto, Return B. (price 7d.) ; 
Commercial Report by H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Siam for 1875 (price 1d.) ; Return of the Building 
Societies incorporated under the Building Societies 
Acts, 1874 and 1875 (price 4d.) ; Accounts relat- 
ing to Trade and Navigation of the United King- 
dom for each month during 1876 (price 6d.). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue twentieth volume of the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge (Washington, 1876) is a 
grand accession to physical geography and meteoro- 
logy. It contains the late Dr. Henry Coffin’s very 
extensive tables of the winds observed at almost 
every meteorological station over the globe, com- 
leted and reduced to the form of monthly charts 
™ Selden Jennings Coffin, with a full and masterly 
discussion of the observations and of the laws of 
atmospheric circulation, by Dr. Alexander Woci- 
kof, late secretary of the Meteorological Committee 
of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia. 


Ata meeting of the Russian Geographical So- 
ciety on November 17 last, a notice of the im- 
portant scientific work which has been accom- 
plished by Captain Pevtsow in his journey from 
Zaisan through Dzungaria to Guchen was read. 
Captain Pevtsow has determined seven astro- 
nomical positions on this line, and has ascer- 
tained the elevation of fifteen summits of the 
Thian Shan, besides the level of the snow-line in 
this part of the range. A herbarium of about 
1,000 plants, a considerable ornithological collec- 
tion, and plans of the towns of Bulun-tokhoi and 
of Guchen, are other results of the journey. 


A PRELIMINARY Report of the explorations in 
the western United States under the direction of 
Prof. F. V. Hayden during 1876 has newly 
reached us. The work of the past season was a 
continuation of the labours of the three preceding 
years, finishing the entire mountainous portion of 
Colorado, with a belt of fifteen miles in width of 
northern New Mexico, and a belt of twenty-five 
miles in breadth of eastern Utah. Six sheets of 
the Physical Atlas are now ready to be issued 
from the press, each of these embracing an area 
of over 11,500 square miles, or a total of 70,000 
square miles. The areas of exploration in 1876 
lay in the interior of :he continent, far from settle- 
ments, and among the hostile bands of the Ute 
Indians, the point of departure having been Chey- 
enne in Wyoming territory. One of the most 
notable features of the year’s work was the ascent 
by the primary triangulation party, in charge of 
A. D. Wilson, of the Blanca peak, the principal 
summit of the Sierra Blanca group. After long and 
arduous climbing the summit was gained, and from 
this point a magnificent view, embracing thegreater 
portion of Colorado and New Mexico, was spread 
out before them. This peak is net only the highest 
in the Sierra Blanca group, but as tar as is known 
at present is the highest in Colorado, and perhaps 
of the whole of the United States, its height by 
barometric readings and by triangulation having 
been found to be 14,464 feet. But there are about 
fifty peaks within the limits of Colorado which 
exceed 14,000 feet above the sea level, making it 
a difficult matter to determine precisely which is 
the highest. Another division surveyed in the 
district of the Rio Grande, a third along the 
White River into Utah territory, and a fourth ex- 





_ the great caiion of the Yampah or Bear 
iver. 

“The work of the past season shows very clearly 
the harmonious relations of the various groups of 
strata over vast areas of the United States, and that, 
although there muy be a thickening or a thinning-out 
of beds at various points, they can all be correlated 
from the Missouri river to the Sierra Nevada basin. 
The fact, also, that there is no physical or palaeonto- 
logical break in these groups over large areas from 
the Cretaceous to the Middle Tertiary, is fully estab- 
lished. The transition from marine to brackish-water 
forms of life commences at the close of the Cretaceous 
epoch, and, without uny line of separation that can be 
detected, continues on upward until only purely fresh- 
water forms are to be found.” 


WE have received from Basle a valuable addition 
to the study of the topography of Jerusalem b 
Dr. Carl Zimmermann, consisting of large ground- 
plans and hill-sketches of the Holy City azcording 
to the Ordnance Survey by Captain Wilson and the 
researches of Captain Warren and Herr Schick; a 
sheet exhibiting the hilly site in profile or section ; 
and, lastly, a sheet of sixteen small plans showing 
at a glance the various proposed restorations of the 
Temple ; the whole accompanied by an explana- 
tory monograph. All these latter sixteen plans. 
turn on two points only: they either follow Wil- 
liams and adopt the traditional view, or they 
follow Fergusson and rely upon theory. All of 
these, however, as well as a seventeenth plan 
recently proposed by the American Society, will 
have to be considerably modified by Oaptain 
Worren’s later discoveries, and particularly by the 
rock-levels as ascertained by him; for the latter, 
if correct, show that Fergusson’s Temple must 
have been built in a hole. As we shall have 
occasion later on to notice Captain Warren’s book 
at length, we will not enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the question here. M. Clermont-Gan- 
neau has made some discoveries which have a 
most important bearing on the subject, and which 
will shortly be rendered available for the public. 
M. Ganneau has also found that the so-called 
Tomb of Joseph in the Holy Sepulchre Church is. 
at least undoubtedly a Jewish tomb,and corresponds. 
in every particular, as to doculi, chamber under 
chamber, &c., with those which are indisputably 
known to be Jewish. This is of course a colla- 
teral argument on the side of the adherents of 
tradition. Dr. Zimmermann’s work is a very 
useful and timely production, and, as it sets forth 
in an easily-accessible form all the results and 
conclusions hitherto arrived at, will facilitate the 
intelligent perusal of the accounts of later re- 
searches. Messrs. Maclehose, of Glasgow, have 
also printed, for private circulation, Contributions 
towards an Index of Passages bearing upon the 
Topography of Jerusalem from Writings prior to 
the Eleventh Century, compiled by Mr. M‘Grigor, 
of Glasgow. This is a work of great value, and 
will have an early notice in our columns. 


WE are informed that Col. C. E. Gordon, who 
is about to return to Egypt in consequence of an 
urgent summons from the Khedive, has presented. 
to the Royal Geographical Society the most valu- 
able original maps which he brought home with 
him from Equatorial Africa, and that he has also 
promised to communicate to the society a paper 
which cannot fail to be of the greatest interest, 
not only to geographers, but to the public at. 
large. 


From the Indépendant de Saigon we learn that 
Dr. Harmond left on December 4 on a second tour 
of scientific and archaeological exploration in 
Upper Cambodia and Laos. He travels without 
any European companion, and his intention is, 
after leaving Samboc, to traverse the formidable. 
rapids of the Meikong, to enter Laos, and, passing 
through Annam, to come out into Tonquin. 


WE hear that Mr. Richard Frewen, who has. 
already travelled over many parts of the world, 
intends starting almost immediately on an explor- 
ing expedition in the interior of South-Western 
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Africa, and that he hopes to reach parts where 
Europeans have never set foot before. 


THE Société de Géographie d’Anvers, the estab- 
lishment of which was recently noticed in our 
columns, offers for competition during the present 
year two prizes of 500 francs each, one founded 
by the Baron van de Werve et de Schilde, and the 
other by the council of the Society. The follow- 
ing is the subject appointed for the former :— 

“ Faire Vhistoire d’un voyageur belge appartenant, 

par sa famille et sa naissance, 4 la province d’Anvers, 
et qui, par ses travaux et ses découvertes, a contribué 
au progrés de la géographie.—Les concurrents sont 
libres de faire choix du personnage dont ils écriront la 
biographie ; on se borne a appeler leur attention sur 
Pierre van den Broecke, né 4 Anvers vers 1580 ; Jean- 
Baptiste Grammaye, né 4 Anvers vers le fin du 
XVI° siécle; Jacques-André Cobbe, né 4 Anvers le 
21 Mars 1682; Francois-Balthasar Solvyns, né a 
Anvers le 6 Juillet 1760.” 
The competitors for the other prize are required 
“Décrire T’archipel des Acores (Vlaamsche 
Eilanden ou Iles Terceire), et faire Vhistoire de sa 
colonisation au point de vue Belge.” The essays, 
in French or Flemish, must be sent in by Decem- 
ber 31, 1877, and it may be mentioned that the 
author of the prize-essay will receive a silver-gilt 
medal in addition to the pecuniary reward. 


WE have reason to believe that several Italian 
exploring expeditions will almost immediately en- 
deavour to make their way into Central Africa 
by the valley of the Congo. Scientific instru- 
ments have already been purchased for them in 
London through the agency of the Italian Em- 
bassy. 

Mr. C. F. Sremier, of Amsterdam, has just 
published, in quarto, a work entitled Plan van den 
Onderzoekingstocht in Midden-Sumatra, by J. 
Schouw Santyoort. The volume contains a map 
and a sketch, or more properly a route-map, of a 
journey from Moco-Moco to Pengkalan Jambee, 
including a visit to the large lake in Korinchi, by 
Mr.’ Barnes in 1818. 


We hear that Captain H. C. Marsh, of the 
Bengal Cavalry, is contemplating a tour of explo- 
ration among the passes of the Himalayas. 


Tue Amsterdam correspondent of the London 
and China Express states that the majority of the 
members of the Dutch Expedition to Sumatra 
were to start on January 13. The amount sub- 
scribed for this geographical expedition is sufficient 
to enable the members to remain in the island 
for a year. The leaders of the expedition are 
Messrs. J. Schouw Santvoort (author of the work 
mentioned above) and D. D. Veth. 


BestpEs the papers, &c., read at the first two 
meetings of the present session, the just published 
number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society contains Major Robert Stuart’s account 
of his ascent of Mount Ararat in 1856, from his 
hitherto unpublished private journal, which was 
communicated to the society by his sister-in-law, 
Miss Charlotte Cathcart. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
In the Quarterly Review an article on “ Wolsey 
and the Divorce of Henry VIII.” does justice to 
the skill, industry, and ability with which, in his 
Calendar of State Papers of the reign of that 
monarch, Mr. Brewer has gathered up every 
available clue to that difficult and tangled 
history. The writer illustrates effectively the 
intimate alliance with the Papacy which cha- 
racterised Wolsey’s administration, and paved 
the way for separation after his disgrace; re- 
marks upon Henry’s rejection of Pope Clement's 
confidential counsel, that he should take the 
matter into his own hands of dismissing Katharine 
and marrying her rival, as the strangest incident in 
the history of the Divorce; and goes into the 
history of the loss of that most important docu- 
ment, the Papal decretal given to Campeggio. 
After stating Mr. Brewer's three alternative 





explanations of the origin of the Divorce, 
he espouses with great plausibility a fourth, 
to which Mr. Brewer shows no mercy, that 
Wolsey was at the bottom of it, and its 
author. Among his reasons for this belief are the 
weight of contemporary testimony, the strong 
conviction of Queen Katharine, and the half- 
admission of Wolsey himself to Kingston on his 
death-bed. Another paper of curious literary 
interest, an “Old Norse Mirror of Men and 
Manners,” is based upon the Speculum Regale, 
or King’s Mirror, a very early Scandinavian 
work, which goes far to disprove Dr. Todd's 
theory that Icelanders and Norsemen did but 
imitate and adapt the historic tales and bardic 
oems of Ireland. Its author cannot have 

en the spirited Norwegian King Swerrer, 
nor the Prince of raconteurs  historiques, 
Snorri, but was probably a noble whose habitat 
was Halgoland, in the north of Norway, who had 
seen foreign Courts, and who wrote about 1190-96 
A.D., a date at which “Speculums” (e. g., S. Stul- 
torum, by Nigel Wireker, and S. Ecclesiae, by 
Giraldus Cambrensis) were the fashion. In form 
it is a son’s conference with his sire, with a view 
to rules of life and manners. The writer of the 
article sets before us proofs of the author's shrewd 
proverbial philosophy and curious advance upon 
his generation in matters of physical science. 
While some lying marvels may have sprung 
from the perusal of Giraldus’s Topographia Hiber- 
niae, and perhaps the Irish Nennius, his account 
of the cause of earthquakes and eruptions pro- 
ceeds on a glimpse of the physical law that 
heat and motion are identical. He held sen- 
sible views, too, as to Arctic expeditions. On 
the second part of the King’s Mirror the reader 
will be tempted to linger by reason of its quaint 
but high-toned standard of Court life, a deference 
to women far in advance of that which they meet 
with from our own writer, Neckham, a century 
or so later, and an atmosphere of chivalry, as well 
as morality, wholesomer than that of our Chester- 
field and Manners in far later times. No doubt, 
however, the piece de résistance of the current 
Quarterly is that on the geographical and scientific 
results of the most recently returned Arctic Expe- 
dition. While the Edinburgh has devoted an 
article mainly to the Austro-Hungarian voyage in 
1872-4, with merely a glance at our own in 1875, 
the Quarterly Review, glancing at earlier and 
foreign expeditions by the light of personal expe- 
rience, devotes its chief matter to the fortunes of 
the Alert and Discovery, and to the adventures of 
the leaders and actors in an expedition which, if 
it did not compass reaching the North Pole, yet 
lanted the British flag “several miles nearer 
it than the foot of man has trod before.” The 
merit of this paper will doubtless to many consist 
in the scientific and geographical knowledge 
which it brings to bear; but it will find nota 
few general readers through the interest of the 
pages in which it graphically details the story 
of those sleighing parties whose heroism made 
this expedition rank “among those failures which 
are grander than success.” Among other read- 
able articles in the Quarterly are a candid and 
well-balanced critique of a French critic—M. 
Schérer—on Milton, and a very lively and amusing 
“Ramble Round the World,” suggested by a new 
edition of Baron de Hubner’s Promenade autour 
du Monde, and Lady Herbert of Lea’s translation 
of the first edition. Both will repay perusal. 


THE Edinburgh Review opens with a well-argued 
defence of the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel 
against the objections of the anonymous author 
of Supernatural Religion. Those who read the 
late Mr. Traherne Moggridge’s Harvesting Ants 
in 1873 will find in a paper on “ Forel’s Ants 
of Switzerland” more about this branch of ento- 
mology from the writings of Pierre Huber, and 
his greater disciple, Auguste Forel, and the re- 
searches of Gould, Frederick Smith, and Sir 
John Lubbock. New light is thrown on the 
slave-capturing habits of one Swiss and one 





English tribe, the slave in each case being a 
“nigger,” as well as on the mutual beneficial 
relations of the ant and the aphides, or plant-lice. 
Huber and Forel agree with Mr. Moggridge’s 
belief that ants can lap up pulpy or sprouted 
food, though not gnaw unmacerated grain, and 
so afford a motive for storage. Sir John Lubbock’s 
researches find the ant’s social affection over- 
estimated, and its sense of hearing dubious, 
but its smell unquestionable. To the lover of 
antiquities, a review in the Edinburgh of Mr. 
Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus will furnish 
succinct details of the early and later history of 
the great goddess—really an adopted barbaric 
deity—and of her temples, the first finished circ. 
460, and burnt by Herostratus in 356 B.c., and the 
second, which was at once commenced but not 
completed till 323. Full particulars are given 
of an imperfect inscription found by Mr. Wood 
in his exploration of the Great Theatre, and of 
the peribolus wall which defined the Ephesian 
Artemision’s sanctuary, the clue to his finding 
the temple itself, under twenty-two feet of soil,with 
which the friendly river-god long hid it from the 
spoiler. The details of the restoration of the 
Artemision given from Mr. Wood's work are 
worth a careful study. Among other articles in 
a generally attractive number we should select 
a chatty notice of Mr. Gairdner’s edition of the 
Paston Letters, illustrating the life of our ancestors 
in the fifteenth century, and incidentally contrast- 
ing olden and nowaday Norfolk ; and a seasonable 
account of the discoveries of the Austrian ship 
Tegetthoff within the Arctic Circle in 1872-4, 
which was, like the English expedition just re- 
turned, a success so far as it added to geographical 
knowledge and removed misconceptions, while 
failing to achieve the North-east passage. 


The New York (bimonthly) International Review 
deals with a more limited number and range of 
subjects, one of its two Art articles being a valu- 
able notice, by Prof. Ernst Curtius, of the Anti- 
quities of Olympia in the Berlin Museum. A 
sonnet by the veteran William Cullen Bryant, on 
“The Dangers of Manhood,” is graceful and 
sweet, though its pervading idea is one forestalled 
by the eccentric Stephen Hawker in his ‘ Tamar 
Spring.” The most distinctly literary article in the 
number is one on Daniel Deronda, which the 
author rates highly as a novel with a purpose and 
a personality; though he holds George Eliot to 
have lapsed “as a writer and artist by oscillating 
between two plots.” He hits the truth in a re- 
mark that “ Dictionaries of science and positivism 
ought not to be the necessary vestibule to a book 
meant for general reading.” The criticisms of con- 
temporary literature are various and intelligent. 


THERE is an interesting article in the Theological 
Review on the recently-discovered MS. of Clement 
of Rome. The characteristics of this new Con- 
stantinopolitan MS. are carefully compared with 
those of the Alexandrine. The preference is, on the 
whole, given somewhat decidedly to the Constan- 
tinopolitan, but a difference is observed between 
the First and the (so-called) Second Epistle; in 
the latter the Alexandrine MS. seems not seldom 
to give the better text of the two. The other 
most noteworthy article is that by Dr. A. Réville 
on “The Legend of Peter.” It has all the usual 
finish of Dr. Réville’s style, and reads particularly 
well in its English dress, But we regret to find 
Dr. Réville’s name associated with so much loose 
writing. In the first place (but with this we will 
not credit Dr. Réville) is the very unfortunate 
misprint, presbyteres. In the same paragraph the 
impression is distinctly conveyed, though it does 
not follow quite necessarily from the words, that 
bishop and presbyter remained undistinguished 
for 150 years—z.e., we suppose till 180 a.D.; an 
assertion which no impartial critic could make. 
A little lower down the page there is a strange con- 
fusion of thought between “ opinion” and “ tradi- 
tion.” The identification of Nero with Antichrist, 
and the expectation of a speedy return of Christ 
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to the earth, are quoted as examples of the 


| “apocryphal character” of early traditions. It 


ne te et 


is, however, needless to say that a tradition as to 
what had happened in the past, and an opinion as 
to what was about to happen in the future, are 
two very different things. We had noticed 
several flaws in the argument which would re- 
quire more discussion than we can give to them, 


| but a word must be said about the way in which 


Dr. Réville deals with disputed books of the 
Canon. 1 Peter is placed unhesitatingly between 
130-140 a.p., dong certain quotations from it 
are found in the extant Epistle of Polycarp, and 
though Eusebius says that it was used both by 
Papias and Polycarp. The Acts are set down 
roundly to 120-126 a.p.; and it is said to be 
“well known that the Gospel ascribed to John 
contains many traces of composition at a date not 
earlier than the middle of the second century.” 
A statement like this last is really indefensible. 
Not a single recent writer of any eminence on Dr. 
Réville’s own side of the question—neither 
Schenkel nor Holtzmann, nor Keim nor Hilgen- 
feld—goes down as late as this. And with 
reason, for it was about this time that the Old 
Latin translation of the Gospel was made with a 
text already markedly corrupt! We are not at 
all concerned to defend the Legend of St. 
Peter, but we are much concerned to defend the 
soundness and thoroughness of criticism. 


THE British Quarterly has an article of some 
ability, but written in a heated partisan style, on 
“ Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament,” 
taking for its text the recent Congregational 
lectures of Dr. Mellor. Strange’ to say, though 
the writer is otherwise well informed, there is no 
reference throughout the article, either to Dr. 
Lightfoot’s elaborate excursus in his edition of the 
Philippians, or to the classical work upon the sub- 
ject from the High Anglican point of view by the 

te Mr. Haddan. Yet all that there is of value in 
the article may be fourd with greater exactness of 
‘statement and more ample resources in Dr. Light- 
foot’s excursus. Here, again, we find a statement 
somewhat similar to Dr. Réville’s, that episcopacy 
was not universally adopted “till towards the 
close of the second century,” the only proof ad- 
vanced for this being that according to the evidence 
of Hippolytus, in a single instance at Rome, dis- 
cipline was administered by the presbyters. Yet 
we surely cannot be intended to infer from this 
either that there were no bishops at Rome before 
Victor, or that Victor himself was not a bishop. 
The writer does not seem to be very consistent 
with himself. In one place he puts aside the 
evidence of Ignatius, but towards the end of his 
essay he tales Ignatius as marking (as no doubt 
he did mark) a distinct stage in the history of the 
Episcopate. An article on the “ Poetry of the 
Old Testament” is subscribed with the initials 
W. R. S., which seems to be sufficient guarantee 
for its excellence. 

THe London Quarterly Review (No. xciv.) 
for this month contains, beside the inevitable 
articles on “The Turkish Power” and the 
“ Arctic Heroes,” a practical and suggestive paper 
on “ Roman Catholic Literature in China,” and a 
clever critique on “ George Eliot and Comtism,” 
which goes to show that in the works of the 
author of Adam Bede the teaching of Comte in 
its general spirit, and, indeed, on many individual 
—_ finds a supremely high artistic expression. 

he tone of the “ Literary Notices” in this Re- 
view deserves a word of commendation. Impartial 
justice is done to the ability of Dr. Martineau’s 
Hours of Thought, and to the solid orthodoxy and 
administrative sagacity of Archdeacon Sinclair's 
Charges; and yet, while the good is descried in 
the works of those who differ, there is no sign of 
hesitation to find fault with defects in friends. 
While the merits of Mr. Grosart’s editions of 
Herrick, Herbert and Sir John Davies are justly 
discriminated, the London Quarterly shows its pre- 
ference of truth to Grosart where it regrets the cum- 
brous obscurity of his “ Memorial Introductions.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS, 


Tue double second number of the American 
Library Journal devotes the whole of its space 
more than a hundred pages) to a report of the 
er eh of Librarians at Philadelphia. The 
Conference was attended by 102 representatives 
of libraries in the United States; but only one 
stranger—Mr. Yates, of the Leeds Public Library— 
accepted the general invitation tendered to other 
countries. The science of library management 
has been so zealously and successfully cultivated 
in the States that this is a matter for much 
regret ; had the governing bodies of large English 
libraries sent their chief oflicers to attend the 
Conference and inspect the various American 
systems, the expense incurred would probably 
have been more than compensated in most cases 
by the attainment of far higher efficiency. Mr. 
Justin Winsor, Superintendent of the great 
Boston Public Library, was elected President of 
the Conference, which held seven sittings, and 
discussed eleven papers presented to it, and now 
printed in the Library Journal. 

The first of these, by Mr. W. F. Poole, of the 
Chicago Public Library, successfully combats 
“Some Popular Objections to Public Libraries ”"— 
that is, libraries supported by general taxation. 
It includes a sketch of the history of such 
libraries in England, and we learn from it that the 
United States possess 188 public libraries, of 
which Massachusetts, with a population only half 
that of Lancashire, supports 127. 

Mr. James G. Barnwell, of the Philadelphia 
Mercantile Library, read an important paper on 
“A Universal Catalogue:: its Necessity and 
Practicability,” urging that a catalogue of all 
known books would be quickly accomplished by 
a proper subdivision of labour; that it would not 
fill more than thirty quarto volumes; and that 
it might be made to serve the purpose of a uni- 
versal library catalogue, each library affixing a 
mark against the titles of those books in its own 
possession. The chronological catalogue “with a 
copious index of short references,” as advocated 
by Mr. Barnwell, would, however, be far less useful 
that a classified catalogue with an alphabetical 
index, to which he offers one or two very weak 
objections. Such a classified catalogue would 
form an encyclopaedia of the literature of each 
separate subject, which no considerable library 
could dispense with, while societies and in- 
dividuals would also buy the volumes rela- 
ting to their own specialities. The Conference 
determined on discussing the subject in future 
numbers of the Library Journal, and, if an agree- 
ment be come to with regard to the details of the 
scheme, it is difficult to see how the American, or, 
indeed, the English Government could refuse to 
bear some portion of its expense. On this side of 
the Atlantic the same project has recently been 
broached by Mr. J. Ashton Cross, of the Middle 
Temple, in a pamphlet entitled Notes of a Pro- 
posal to make a Universal Index to Literature, 
giving the details of a far from crude scheme, and 
both he and Mr. E. C. Thomas, of Gray’s Inn 
(each being an ex-librarian of the Oxford Union 
Society), have made some progress in collating the 
bibliographical materials already in existence. __ 

Mr. C. Evans, of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, in a paper on “‘ The Sizes of Printed Books,” 
proposes, for general cataloguing purposes, to indi- 
cate the size of books in accordance with their 
outside measurement, and not by the number of 
folds which the printer has made in each sheet. 
The perplexities and inconsistencies of the present 
notation are pointed out, and, in the discussion 
which followed the paper, some new method was 
unanimously called for. A committee was ap- 
pointed, which subsequently reported in favour of 
using the letter F (folio), Q (quarto), O (octavo), 
D (duodecimo), and S (16mo), or T (24mo), to 
indicate the outside height of a book. This 
report was adopted, together with the recom- 
mendation that a second committee should settle 
what heights (in centimétres) should be indicated 





by these letters. The scale of measurement will 
be published in the Library Journal, and it is to 
be hoped that English librarians will follow those 
of America in adopting such a rational and con- 
sistent notation. Other papers were read by Mr. 
C. A. Cutter, of the Boston Athenaeum, on ‘ The 
Preservation of Pamphlets;” by Mr. T. H. 
Rogers, of the Warren County Library (Ill.), 
on “A Co-operative Index for Public Libraries ; ” 
by Mr. Reuben A. Guild, of Brown University, 
on “Bibliography as a Science;” by Mr. Lloyd 
P. Smith, of the Library Company of Philadel- 
hia, on “ The Qualifications of a Librarian ;” by 

r. 8. S. Green, of the Worcester Public Library, 
on “ Personal Relations between Librarians and 
Readers;” by Dr. H. A. Homes, of New York 
State Library, on ‘ Subject-Indexes for Popu- 
lar Libraries;” by Mr. A. R. Spofford, Li- 
brarian of Congress, on “Copyright in its 
Relations to Libraries and Literature,” and by 
the President on “ Free Libraries and Readers ” 
—all of which afford suggestions of interest. 

Among the many other subjects discussed by 
the Conference may be noted that of binding ; 
all present seemed to agree that leather bindings 
were extremely perishable, but nothing better was 
suggested. The various experience elicited proves 
that the real cause of destruction is heated air, 
drying up the oil in the binding; such air, of 
course, rises, and so, even in a library like that of 
the Boston Athenaeum, not lighted at all, the 
books in a gallery full to pieces much sooner than 
those on the lower floor. One of the largest 
libraries in London, that of the London Institu- 
tion, has conquered this difficulty by binding all 
its books in half buckram : the oe ram can be 
obtained in at least four colours (a leather letter- 
ing-piece may or may not be put on), and is 
so very strong, neat, and cheap, that the rare use 
of it must be due to equally rare acquaintance 
with the material. Much may also be done to 
preserve leather bindings by lighting libraries 
with sunlights, which, properly constructed, are 
perfect ventilators. 

Before breaking up, the Conference instituted a 

rmanent “ American Library Association,” with 

r. Winsor as President, Messrs. Spofford, Poole, 
and Homes as Vice-Presidents, Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
of Amherst College Library, as Secretary and 
Treasurer, and the American Library Journal as 
an official organ. The unequivocal success of the 
Conference and its permanent results suggest the 
advisability of English librarians holding a similar 
meeting and establishing a similar organisation 
for mutual interchange of ideas. 

Epwarp B, Nicnotson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
London : Jan. 23, 1877. 


In my former letter (AcApEMy, Dec. 16, 1876), 
on the new collection of antiquities from Babylon 
acquired by Mr. George Smith for the Trustees of 
the British Museum, I referred to the great light 
we might expect to gain from them on the chrono- 
logy of the late Babylonian and Persian empires. 

The tablets are the commercial papers or cheques 
and notes of a Babylonian banking firm, trading 
_ under the name of the founder Zyzbi. This firm 
appears from its close connexion with the Court 
to have been a sort of national Bank of Babylonia, 


and certainly its transactions were of a most ex-’ 


tensive character. Having since my former letter 
been almost exclusively engaged in the examina- 
tion of this important series of documents, I now 
endeavour to lay before you some of the results I 
have obtained from my investigations. 

The principal point to ascertain at first was the 
order in which the various descendants of Egibi 
succeeded to the direction of the firm, and from 
examination of the documents the following 
genealogical succession is obtained. 

Sula, son of Zirukin, son of Lgibi, appears as 
contracting party in the 3rd year of Nebuchad- 
nessar, and continues to be at the head of the firm 
until the 25rd year of that monarch. In the 
15th year of this reign his son Nabu-akhi-tdin is 
taken into the firm, and appears in company with 
his father as contracting party. Nabu-akhi-idin, 
on the death of Sula, his father, becomes the 
manager of the firm, and continues such until the 
12th year of Nabonidus. In the 8th year of this 
latter king Nabu-ckhi-idin takes into the firm his 
son Itte-Marduk baladhu, who appears together 
with his father until the 12th year, when he suc- 
ceeds him as the proprietor. 

Itti-Marduk baladhu continues at the head of 
the firm during the remainder of the reign of 
Nabonidus and through the following reigns of 
Cyrus and Cambyses, and dies, or is lost sight of, 
during the revolt of Bardes, the pseudo-Smerdis. 

Marduk-nazir ablu (pal), a son of Itti-marduk 
baladhu, appears in the 2nd year of Darius as head 
of the firm, and continues as such during the re- 
mainder of the reign of that monarch. 

Other members of the family are found as wit- 
nesses and contracting parties, thus forming addi- 
tional checks by which to regulate the chronology. 
The family tree of the Eyibi family as derived from 
the tablets is as follows :— 
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The tablets give us 2 complete succession of 
annual transactions, from the first of Nabuchad- 
nessar to the thirty-fifth of Darius. There is one 
tablet dated in the fourth year of Nabu-pal-uzur 
(Nabopalassar) ; tablets dated in the reign of this 
monarch are very rare, 





By means of a lunar eclipse mentioned b 
Claudius Ptolemaeus as taking place in the fift 
year of Nabopalassar, we are enabled to fix the 
date of this year to 3.c. 621; this gives B.c. 625 
as the first year of this monarch. The method of 
dating the regnal years of the kings of Babylon 
was as follows: The first year of the king dated 
from the first Nisan, or New Year’s Day, in his 
reign, the portion of the year from the death of 
his predecessor up to that date being styled_ 
“ Sanat ris sarruti,” “the year of the commence- 
ment of royalty.” Among the tablets obtained by 
Mr. Smith there are found documents dated in 
this year of accession of nearly all the kings from 
Nabuchadnessar to Cambyses. The canon of 
Ptolemy gives twenty-one years for the reign of 
Nabopalassar ; the twenty-first year of this king 
would be B.c. 605, and the year of accession of 
Nabuchadnessar the same. This would give 
B.c. 604 as the first year of Nabuchadnessar. From 
the canon of Ptolemy we get the following sum- 
mation of years for the succeeding monarchs :— 


Nabokolassar . 438, tablets giving Nabu-kudur- 


uzur . . 43 
Tluarodaur . 2 = Avil Marduk 2 
Ningassolassar 4 ns Nergal-sar uzur. 4 
Nabonadius . 17 ss Nabu naihid 17 
Cyrus. « % a Ku-ra-as . i 
Cambyses . = * Kambuziya 8 
Ptolemy . 83 Tablets 83 


That is, a period of eighty-three years from the 
first year of Nabuchadnessar to the first Darius, 
which gives us the year B.c. 521 as the first 
Darius. 

Having fixed the first Darius as B.c. 521, we 
have the following :— 


Eighth year of Cambyses] , . 5 
and accession of Darius 


The first year of Darius . B.c. 521. 


From our family tree of the Egibi family we find 
that the head of the firm during the last years of 
Cambyses was J¢ti-marduk baladhu. On examining 
the tablets of this period we find that from the 
eighth Cambyses, the last date in which is the 
twenty-third Nisan, we have an apparent gap up to 
the second year of Darius. Among the tablets 
were found a number bearing the date in the 
“ year of the commencement of royalty of Nabu- 
chadnessar, King of Babylon,’ and having as chief 
contracting party Itti-marduk baladhu. Now, it is 
clear that this cannot be the Nabuchadnessar, son 
of Nabopalassar. In the great trilingual inscrip- 
tion of Darius Hystaspis we read that a person 
named Nidintabel revolted against Darius on his 
accession, and said: “I am Nabuchadnessar, the 
son of Nabonidus.” It is clear, therefore, that 
these tablets of the Egibi firm bear dates in the 
years of this false Nabuchadnessar, who revolted 
in B.c. 522. In addition to these tablets we find 
several bearing the dates of the “first year of 
Barziya King of Babylon King of Nations.” From 
these it appears that the revolt of Bardes, the 
pseudo-Smerdis, which is referred to in the Behi- 
stun inscription, commenced in B.C. 522, the year 
of the death of Cambyses, and extended into the 
next year, B.c. 521, and thus bear date the “ first 
year,’ B.C. 522 being the “ year of his accession.” 
These revolts fill up the year of accession, and the 
first of the years of the reign of Darius; and in 
his second year the chain of tablets again com- 
mences and continues in unbroken order for some 
time. The tablets continue up to the last month, 
Adar, of the sixth year, B.c. 517, when a break 
occurs, and there are no documents until the fifth 
month of the eighth year B.c. 516. The cause of 
this is seen at once when the Behistun inscription 
is appealed to. Then we read:—“When I was 
in Media and Persia a man named Arakhu, an 
Armenian, revolted against me, and said I am 
Nabuchadnessar, son of Nabonidus.” In this place, 
therefore, from the beginning of B.c. 517 to the 
month Ab, B.c. 516, the revolt of Aracus took 
place, and the firm of Egibi were unable to 





transact any business owing to the revolt at 
Babylon.* 

In the above notice of the chronological value 
of these important documents I have endeavoured 
to indicate some of the points which they eluci- 
date on this important period of ancient history. 
I do not profess to be a chronologist in any sense 
of the word, and my only endeavour has been to 
call attention to the material which exists in the 
collection of the British Museum, and I leave the 
elaboration of its details to others more proficient 
in the chronological science than myself. 

W. Sz. C. Boscawen. 








ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE, 
London: Jan. 20, 1877. 

Mr. Taylor charges me with inaccuracy, and 
pretends, firstly, that I have failed in transcribing 
correctly a dozen lines from his letter to the 
Athenaeum; and, secondly, that I have misappre- 
hended the plain meaning of the very sentence I 
have endeavoured to transcribe. 

That my transcription of Mr. Taylor’s words is, 
so to say, photographically exact may be easily 
seen by anyone having eyes to perceive, and if Mr. 
Taylor cannot, I am really very sorry for his own 
sake. 

About the meaning of his sentence, I am very 
much afraid that, instead of my having misappre- 
hended it, he has, on the contrary, misapprehended 
the nature of my charge against him. In fact, I 
did not reproach him with inaccuracy concern- 
ing what was or was not believed about the 
Etruscan three years ago, but I only refused, as 
I still entirely refuse, to admit his claims to 
priority in the opinion, which is also mine, that 
the Etruscan is not an Aryan language. That Mr. 
Taylor does claim such a priority appears very 
clearly not only from the general tone of his letter 
to the Athenaeum, which I did not think it neces- 
sary to quote én eatenso, but also from the last 
sentence of my quotation from him—a sentence 
which, notwithstanding his great accuracy, Mr. 


Taylor has found it convenient to suppress, and — 


which I find convenient, in spite of my great in- 
accuracy, to reproduce: “I think I may even go 
so far as to say that the only whisper of any 
possible Turanian aflinities was contained in one 
short unnoticed sentence, hidden away in the 
bulky tomes of Mr. James Fergusson’s History of 
Architecture.” L.-L. BonaPpaRveE. 








ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. 
Queen's College, Oxford: January 23, 1877. 

I must leave Captain Burton to the conse- 
quences of his chivalrous defence of “‘ Romulus and 
his kin;” but I think I can show him that his 
primitive “ Ascidian of a numeral” is one which 
will hardly be recognised among the genera and 
species of Glottology. The Latin wnus, originally 
otnos, Gothic ains, German eins, shows no trace 
of anything but a vocalic beginning, and when 
we compare the Old Irish ozn on the one side and 
the Greek oivds on the other, the probability is 
great that the nasal furms part of the root. At 
all events, I do not believe that the Sanskrit éka 
can be decomposed into é + ka, and the first 
element of the compound referred to the root 
which we have in the Zend aéva, Greek oios. As 
for eis, the feminine makes it pretty plain that we 
are dealing with the root sama, which is found 
in the Sanskrit sam, sa-, Greek d- (as in dmaé, 
adedpos), Latin sim- (as in simplex, singult). 
Aeolic and Homeric Greek has dropped the 
initial consonant of pia in ia, from which a mas- 
culine dative t@ (JI. vi., 422) has been formed by 
false analogy. I ought to have said that mz could 
not be “I” in any old Aryan language, at any 
rate not in any old Italiot language of the Aryan 





* The contracting party to these tablets is Marduk- 
nazir-pal, son of Itti-marduk baladhu, who first appears 
in the second year of Darius, 
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stock. Corssen has tried to evade the difficulty 
by supposing that mz is an accusative governed 
by some transitive verb understood. But such 
a supposition is the last refuge of despair. The 
inscriptions make it evident that mz must signify 
(at all events in some passages) not simply “1” 
but “I am,” though I believe that the substantive 
verb is really left unexpressed. MMi for “I am” 
seems contrary to the genius of every Aryan 
language of antiquity. A. H. Sayer. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURRAY, Jan. 27.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ On the Na- 
ture of Music: the Italan, French, and German 
Schools,” by Ernst Paue-. 

3 p.m. Saturday Popular Coacert. 

Monpay, Jan. 29.—5 P.M. London Institution: ‘*The Philo- 
sophy of Language,” by E. B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert. 

TvEsDAY, Jan. 30.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “On the Human 
Form : its. Structure in Relation to its Contour,” by 
Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical: “‘The Economic Progress of New 
Zealand,” by Archibald Hamilton. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘On the Combustion ot Refuse 
Vegetable Substances in Steam Boilers,” by J. Head. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 31.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ Ventilation of 
Rooms,” by Frank E. Thicke. 

TuvursDAY, Feb, 1.—7 p.m. London Institution: “ The Idea of 
Comedy,” by G. Meredith. 

“8 p.M. Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘‘On Kekule’s and Ladenburg’s Benzene 
Symbols,” by Dr. H. E. Armstrong; ‘‘On the Forma- 
tion of Coumarine, and of Cinnamic Acid and other 
analogous Acids, from the Aromatic Aldehydes,’’ by 
W. H. Perkin. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘* Aspect of the Vegetation of Rodriguez,” 
by I. Bailey Balfour ; “ On the Habits of Ants,” by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart.; “On the Rootstock of Mara'tia 
Sraxinea,”’ by J. Buchanan ; “ On Steere’s Collection of 
Tropical Ferns,” by Prof. Harrington. 

8.30 p.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 2.--8 p.m. Society of Arts: * Indian Tea Cultiva- 
tion,” by A. Burrell. 

8 p.M. Philological: “On the Phonology of English Dia- 
lects,” by A. J. Ellis. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “On Vortex Motion,” by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds, 








SCIENCE. 


Forests and Moisture ; or, the Effects of Forests 
on Humidity of Climate. Compiled by 
John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. (Hdin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1877. 


A Book bearing on Forestry is, unfortu- 
nately for our practical good sense, some- 
what of a rarity in England, for we have of 
late years depended so entirely on our 
neighbours for our timber, on our coal for 
our fuel, and on our iron for our principal 
constructive material, that the importance 
to a country of a thoroughly scientific 
management of its growing timber has been 
practically ignored. Accordingly, in the 
present work, confessedly a compilation, of 
which fully three-fourths is made up of 
quotations from various sources, hardly a 
page is taken from an English work, and 
yet the forests of Canada and India form no 
unimportant proportion of the woodland of 
the globe. Hence, it comes that when offi- 
cial attention was at last directed by the 
force of circumstances to the ahsolute 
necessity of organising a scientific corps for 
the management of Indian forests, we had 
to send our students to the Forest Schools 
of the Continent. There can hardly be a 
more apt illustration of the crying want for 
higher scientific knowledge among what are 
ordinarily called the educated classes of the 
country. Mr. Marsh cites a saying of Dr. 
Hooker’s which is very much to the 
point :—“In the estimation of an average 
Briton forests are of infinitely less import- 
ance than the game they shelter, and it is 
not long since the wanton destruction of a 
young tree was considered a venial offence 





compared with the snaring of a pheasant or 
a rabbit.” 

Dr. Brown was formerly Government 
Botanist at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the present work is one of a series by the 
same author, bearing, in the first instance, 
on the Hydrology of South Africa, and on 
the influence of forests as affecting the 
supply of water to, and its discharge from, 
the land, of which two volumes have 
already appeared. Unfortunately, our author 
has not provided us with an index, and his 
table of contents, though reasonably full, is 
not easy of consultation, so that it is far 
from easy to turn up all the information on 
a given branch of the subject in the 
closely-printed pages of the work. 

The chief authors cited are Marsh, The 
Earth as Modified by Human Action, Cé- 
zanne, especially in his sequel to the Etudes 
sur les Torrents des hautes Alpes by Surell, 
and Wex, the director of the Danube 
works at Vienna, whose warnings as to the 
gradual drying-up of rivers, and the simul- 
taneous aggravation of the damage done by 
floods, have of late attracted so much atten- 
tion beyond the limits of Austria, especially 
in Germany and Russia. We have, how- 
ever, to find serious fault with Dr. Brown’s 
practice of giving quotations without a 
reference to the page, and frequently with- 
out even a reference to the work, whence 
they are taken, With this qualification the 
work gives a most useful résumé of the 
extant information on its subject. 

It consists of two parts: the first, which 
is very brief, relating to the phenomena of 
vegetation which affect the influence of 
forests on the humidity of a climate; the 
second relating to this influence itself in its 
various aspects. Thus, he treats first of 
the humidity (a) of the atmosphere, and 
(b) of the ground, as affected by the pre- 
sence of wood. Then we come to the 
antagonism between forests and standing 
water, as shown by the power of growing 
trees to dry up marshes, owing to the great 
evaporating power existing in their foliage ; 
while, on the other hand, marshes, if artifi- 
cially produced by the stoppage of water- 
courses, have killed off all the timber in 
several districts. 

The influence of forests on the! moisture 
of extensive regions is illustrated by the 
climatal changes traceable to the disappear- 
ance of forests in many parts of the world, 
and the satisfactory results of the planting 
at Ascension are detailed at some length. 
In this connexion we may say that within 
the present week the fact has been brought 
to our notice that in one of our tropical 
colonies an extensive region has recently 
been rendered perfectly arid, and costly 
irrigation works have been executed, which, 
however, have not restored to the land one- 
millionth part of the water permitted to 
escape by the deliberate act of a Govern- 
ment official, who allowed the forest to be 
cleared ! 

The fifth and sixth chapters, constituting 
one-half of the work, relate to the effects 
of forests in determining the distribution of 
the rainfall of the globe. 

Rosert H. Scorr. 











Opuscula Philologica, ad Joannem Nicolawm 
Madvigium, per quinquaginta annos Univer- 
sitatis Hauniensis decus, a discipulis missa. 
(Hauniae, 1876.) 

Tus volume consists of essays on points of 

history and philology dedicated to Madvig 

by some of his pupils on the occasion of his 
entering the fiftieth year of his literary and 

educational life. The prefatory address is a 

modest and touching acknowledgment of 

the services which Madvig has rendered to 
classical scholarship and education from the 
day when, fifty years ago, he began his career 
as a scholar by the publication of his emenda- 
tions in the philosophical works of Cicero. 

Of Madvig’s contributions to Greek and 

Latin criticism it is superfluous to speak in 

these pages; but his pupils must be allowed 

to bear their testimony as to his qualities 
and work as a teacher :— 

“Nos vero, quamvis magni aestimemus quae 
litteris consignata in publicum edidisti, tamen non 
minoris facimus, quae scholis et quotidiana in- 
stitutione discipulos docuisti, quos ea religione 
semper instituisti, ut, cum omnia supervacanea 
abiiceres, tamen nihil, quod ad rem pertineret, 
omitteres, nihil non accurate examinares, nihil 
abditi vulneris latere patereris, et refutatis errori- 
bus omnia plana redderes ; et cum te exemplum 
haberemus imitationi propositum, tum magistrum 
habuimus summa cura et benevolentia studia 
nostra regentem et vel hortando et indulgendo vel 
castigando promoventem.” 

Ignorance of the Danish language has un- 
fortunately precluded the present writer 
from forming any judgment on some—some, 
too, apparently of the most important—of 
these essays: C. W. Smith, “ Om Dativ med 
Infinitiv im Oldslavisk ;” L. F. A. Wimmer, 
“ Dem sakaldte Jaellingekredses runestene ;”’ 
O. Siesbye, “ Smiting;” V. Thomsen’s 
“Latin og Romansk,” and the translations 
into Danish hexameters from Hesiod and 
Catullus, by Christensen Schmidt and Thor 
Lange. Among the remaining papers it 
seems to us that the most weighty and 
valuable is Sophus Bugge’s article on Plautus 
(‘‘ Textkritiske Bemaerkninger til Plautus’s 
Komedier’’), from which even a reader 
ignorant of Danish may derive much profit. 
Not the least interesting part of this admir- 
able paper is the suggested restoration of 
several old Latin words, such as persolum 
(Menaechmi, I. ii. 43), auctwariwm for 
auctarium (Mercator, II. iv. 22), Luerio for 
Lurcio in the Miles Gloriosus, porculeam for 
porcellam (Miles, IV. ii. 58), essi (passive in- 
finitive of edo) for esse (Mostellaria, IV. ii. 
43), and anum (=ring) for manum 
(Stichus, IL. i. 40). These few instances, 
however, give a very inadequate notion of the 
general value of Bugge’s article, which de- 
serves the serious attention of Latin scholars. 
We may venture to express a hope that it 
may some day be offered to the public in 
Latin or German. Of the three other essays 
in classical criticism the longest is Gertz’s 
‘‘Emendationes Quintilianeae.”” These, of 
which we have examined a great number, 
are suggestive, but not often, to our mind, 
convincing. One of the most valuable of 
Gertz’s remarks is perhaps the first, that in 
Quintilian, I. vii. 23, the right reading is 
“Qnid, non Cato Censorius ‘dicam’ et 
‘faciam,’ ‘ dicae’ et ‘ faciae’ scripsit?’’ and 
that the corrupt passage, IX. iv. 39, “ Illa 
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Censori Catonis ‘diae hac eque’ [so A. and G. ] 
m littera in e mollita ” should be accordingly 
corrected thus: ‘‘Illa Censori Catonis 
‘dicae ’ ‘ faciaeque,’ m littera in e mollita.” 
J. L. Ussing’s remarks on the Rhetoric and 
Poetics of Aristotle, and J. K. Whitte’s 
‘‘Enarrationes, defensiones, emendationes 
aliquot locorum scriptoram Romanorum,” 
do not offer any criticism of more than 
average merit. It may be observed that all 
the three essays last mentioned show very 
distinct traces of Madvig’s influence and 
technical method. The only other papers 
written in Latin are R. Christensen’s “ De 
iure et condicione sociorum Atheniensium 
quaestio historica,” and H. M. Gemze, “ De 
colonis (agricolis) disputatio.” Both are 
sensible, but the latter, in which the author 
traces the usages of the word colonus, seems 
to us the more original of the two. 
H. NETrLesuHip. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
' PHYSICS, 
Motions produced in Mercury by Electricity.— 
In the spring of 1875, the attention of the late 
Sir Charles Wheatstone was directed to the dis- 
covery of Erman (1809), that a globule of mer- 
cury in contact with an electrolytic liquid within 
a tube of small calibre moved forward when a 
current of electricity was passed through it. Sir 
C. Wheatstone patented a form of telegraph re- 
ceiving-instrument depending on this principle. 
Mr. Robert Sabine has been making some interest- 
ing experiments in connexion with this instrument 
(Phil. Mag. Suppl., December, 1876), and has been 
led to assign to the experiment cited above, and 
to others of a similar nature, an explanation 
different from that which has been usually 
accepted. This explanation is based on the ob- 
served fact that a mercurial surface, when exposed 
to the influence of air or of water, consists of 
mercurous oxide, and not cf metallic mercury, 
that the electro-positive condition of a mercury 
surface is greatly dependent upon its state of 
oxidation, that the expansion or contraction of 
such a surface is always attended with a cor- 
responding alteration of its electro-positive- 
ness; and, finally, that the motion of mercury 
electrodes under water (pure or acidulated) are 
principally due to the reduction of superficial 
oxide. An ordinary U tube had mercury poured 
into the bend, to about an inch up each limb; 
acid water covered the mercury surfaces, and pla- 
tinum wires, connected with a galvanometer, were 
inserted in the water. When the tube was tilted, 
the needle of the galvanometer showed a deflection, 
whose direction was reversed when the tube was 
tilted the opposite way. The electricity thus 
produced was due to the sdvancing surface of 
the mercury becoming brighter—unoxidised por- 
tions breaking through to the front—and, conse- 
quently, more electro-positive than the reced- 
ing surface, which became duller. In _ his 
paper on the connexion between capillary 
and electrical phenomena (Phil. Mag. [iv.] 
xlvii. 281), M. Lippmann ascribed the 
electricity, which he anaveek to be disen- 
gaged when a mercury surface in acid water 
advances in a capillary tube, to a change in its 
capillary constant. Mr. Sabine considers that the 
electricity in question may be accounted for by 
different states of oxidation of the advancing and 
receding surfaces. When a current of electricity 
is passed through a horizontal tube containing 
water or dilute sulphuric acid, with a globule of 
mercury in the centre, the globule is seen to move 
in the direction of the current. This arrangement 
constitutes, in fact, practically Lippmann’s capil- 
lary electrometer, and its action is explained by 
its author as being due to a change of the surface- 











tension of the mercury at its two ends, where 
oxygen and hydrogen are respectively evolved. 
According to Mr. Sabine capillarity has very little 
to do with the phenomenon, which is to be 
ascribed to the chemical changes taking place in 
the mercury globule. At the deoxidised end its 
atomic volume diminishes, but increases at the 
oxidised end, where, in consequence, a relative 
expansion takes place. Circulation of the mercury 
particles ensues, and if the tube be horizontal 
the globule marches with the current. A number 
of experiments are adduced in favour of this view. 
Mr. Sabine, however, probably depreciates too 
much the effect of capillarity. 


The Galvanic Expansion of Metallic Wires.— 
Edlund found that when a current of electricity 
is passed though a metallic wire an elongation of 
the wire takes place, independently of that pro- 
duced by the heating effect of the current. In 
the wires with which he experimented, the gal- 
vanic expansion varied from 6°5 to 2°8 per cent. 
of that due to the heating of the wire by the cur- 
rent. Streintz carried out a series of experiments 
on the same subject, which led him not only to 
confirm Ediund’s conclusion, that there is a gal- 
vanic lengthening of a wire through which a 
current passes, distinct from the thermal length- 
ening, but to assert that it is very much greater 
than Edlund had found it, being in the case of 
iron as much as 27 per cent. of the thermal expan- 
sion. M. Exner, in a paper in hg ven” 
Annaien (Ergiinzungsband vii. p. 431), describes 
his own experiments in this subject, which 
appear to have been conducted with great care 
and thoroughness, and gave very consistent re- 
sults. The metals operated on were copper, 
platinum, iron, steel, and brass, the wires being in 
all cases both annealed and hard-drawn, and the 
galvanic expansion was found never to exceed 2:2 
per cent. of that caused by the elevation of tem- 
perature. Streintz’s numbers are thus shown to 
be far too high. To prevent the heatiag of his 
wires, M. Exner enclosed them in glass tubes, 
through which was maintained a running stream 
of pure cold water. One would have expected 
that the intensity of the current would be thereby 
affected, since a portion of it would traverse 
the liquid instead of the wire, but it was found 
that, so long as the water was pure, the galvano- 
meter reading was the same whether the tube 
was full of water or empty. 


A New Electric Repulsion and its Application to 
the Theory of Comets.—When the finger or a con- 
ductor of any kind is brought near to the luminous 
column produced in a Geissler’s tube, we observe 
an attraction, which is explained by the known 
laws of electric induction. MM. Reitlinger and 
D'Urbanitsky (Comptes Rendus, tom. 1xxxiii. p. 
1014) observe that this attraction is converted into 
a repulsion when the rarefaction of the gas in the 
tube is pushed beyond a certain limit. In operat- 
ing upon a number of gases, they found between 
pressures of 8 mm. and 2 mm. the known attrac- 
tion. In continuing the exhaustion a neutral 
point was reached, at which there was neither at- 
traction nor repulsion, after which the same gases 
exhibited a repulsion as pronounced as was the 
attraction. It may be observed at a distance of 
six centimétres, but does not manifest itself when 
an insulator instead of a conductor is approached. 
The authors apply this observation to explain the 
repulsion of comets’ tails by the sun. 


The Laws of the Passage of Electricity through 
Gases.—A paper by M. G. Wiedemann on this 
subject is published in Pogg. Annal. elviii. p. 35. 
An abstract of it will be found in the December 
number of the Journal de Physique. 
paratus employed by M. Wiedemann was a Holtz 
machine, one of the conductors of which was in 
connexion with the earth. The other communi- 
cated with one of the electrodes between which 
the discharge took place, the other electrode being 
connected with the earth by a circuit of which a 
galvanometer formed a part. Without going 
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into the facts observed by M. Wiedemann, we 
may state some of the conclusions which he drew 
from them :—The discharge, or rather the series 
of discharges, taking place between the two elec- 
trodes cannot be assimilated to an electric cur- 
rent; the more or less rarefied air or vapours offer 
no resistance in the electrodynamic sense of this 
word. A certain charge is necessary on each 
electrode before discharge can take place. This 
limit attained, the gaseous molecules are driven 
far from the electrodes, carrying with them the 
électricity with which they are p Bren The dif- 
ferences noticed by observers in the luminous ap- 
pearances at the two electrodes, as also the differ- 
ences in the intensity and number of discharges 
between two electrodes of different forms, when 
the direction of the current is reversed, are attri- 
buted by M. Wiedemann to the fundamental fact 
that the positive discharge only commences when 
the potential of the positive electrode has attained 
a value superior to that for which the negative 
discharge takes place. 





BOTANY. 


Roses of the Old World. —The Bulletin de la 
Société, Royale de Botanique de Belgique, vol. xv. 
part 2, contains the greater part of an enumeration 
of the Roses of the Old World, by Déséglise. It 
is elaborated on the same principle as the author's 
enumeration of the roses of the centre of France, 
noticed in our Botanical Notes about three months 
ago. Although this includes all the known forms 
of the Old World, it is more specially devoted to 
the elucidation of those found in France and 
England, and it will, therefore, be of great service. 
to that section of British botanists who have the 
time and inclination to discriminate slightly 
different forms. The total number of “ species ” 
enumerated is upwards of four hundred, so none 
but a specialist can hope to know anything about 
them beyond the generic name. 


Course of the Sap in Plants.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Andrew Murray read 
a paper combating the theory of a descending 
current of sap at any period or under any cir- 
cumstances. He maintained that absolutely no 
proof whatever has hitherto been adduced of a 
descent of sap. Nor would he admit of an assimi- 
lating process in the leaves and a transference of. 
food thus prepared to where growth is taking 
place, or where, under certain conditions, growth 
would take place. His view he believes to be 
supported by the results of experiments conducted 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer (Linnean Society’s Trans- 
actions, vol. xxy.), and since repeated and ex- 
tended by Prof. W. R. McNab. It is essentially 
this, that the ascending sap deposits the wood as 
it rises, and the surplus water returns to the 
atmosphere through the leaves. Mr. Murray 
concluded with an appeal for a reinvestigation of 
the subject. 


The Genetic Connexion of the Mosses with the 
Vascular Cryptogams and Phanerogams.—In the 
Botanische Zeitung, Dr. Kienitz-Gerloff has a paper 
on this subject, based upon embryological re- 
searches. The writer does not attempt a genea- 
logical tree, but contents himself with pointing 
out what he holds to be the course of develop- 
ment. The building up of the embryo of the 
Hepaticae comes nearest to that of the Riceteae, 
especially of Sphaerocarpus, and perhaps also 
Riella; in Filices, Equisetaceae, and Rhizocarpeae 
it approaches that of the Marchantiaceae;, in 
Selaginella and the Phanerogamia the analogies 
are with the Jungermannieae. Respecting the 
descent of monocotyledons and dicotyledons from 
one common stem, or two different ones, the 
author does not venture to give an opinion. Nor 
does he think that the origin of phanerogams 
can be traced to any other source than the higher 
vascular cryptogams, The analogies existing be- 


tween the embryo of phanerogams and the Junger- 
mannieae he would explain as a reversion. 
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The first Cell-divisions of the Embryo of Cap- 
sella Bursa-pastoris.—Recently we gave Fam- 
intzin’s conclusions respecting the ‘ embryonic 
membranes” of plants. His investigations sup- 

lemented those of Haustein, whom he bore out 
in the view that three distinct kinds of tissue are 
distinguishable in an early stage of the phanero- 
gamic embryo, each developing during the whole 
life of the plant its own kind only. Famintzin 
asserted, too, that the vegetable embryo was 
similar, and behaved in the same manner as the 
animal embryo. A prize essay by Max Wester- 
maier, crowned by the University of Munich, has 
been published in the Regensburg Flora. Hau- 
stein’s theory is mildly criticised, and the writer 
declares him to be in error in some of his figures, 
The most important point of difference is in the 
early cell-divisions. Haustein describes the pri- 
mary cell of the embryo of Capsella as first 
dividing longitudinally into two, and then trans- 
versely, thus forming four quarter spheres. Each 
of these divides tangentially, miking four inner 
and four outer cells. Westermaier found that the 
primary cell was first divided by two crossing 
np sic walls into four long quadrants, and 
in the next step each of these was divided by a 
transverse wall, making altogether eight cells in 
two storeys. Tangential walls forming outer and 
inner cells appeared in the lower layer first; but 
these cells were not invariably divided in this 
manner. Westermaier also disputes the early 
differentiation of the inner tissue into periblem 
and plerome. 

Protoplasm.—Dr. E. Strasburger has published 
a tract entitled Studien iiber Protoplasma, in 
which, as he informs us in a prefatorial note, he 
treats of the structural phenomena observed in 
living protoplasm, of the skin-layer, of some of 
the differentiating products of protoplasm, and of 
the molecular structure of the protoplasm. Inter- 
spersed in the text are the results of some re- 
searches on vegetable spermatozoids; and he con- 
cludes with some observations on the formation 
of the cellulose membrane. Protoplasm he regards 
as a body of highly complicated structure, and the 
skin-layer alone is capable of producing the cellu- 
lose membrane. By artificial means, Dr. Stras- 
burger succeeded in causing swarm-spores of 
Vaucheria sessilis to form three more or less 
perfect membranes one over the other. By the 
aid of osmic acid the structure of the skin-layer of 
Vaucheria sessilis with its superficial hairs was 
beautifully revealed. The skin-layer is seen to be 
radially pierced by numerous denser stavelets, from 
each of which a hair proceeds. These researches 
are illustrated by figures of the swarm-spores of 
Vaucheria sessilis in various stages, spermatozoids 
of Egquisetum arvense, plasmodium branches of 
Aethalivm septicum, macrospores of Azolla, &c. 

Vegetable Digestion.—Prof. EF. Morren of Liége, 
in a communication to the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, fully examines all the evidence bearing 
upon vegetable digestion, of which, it may be 
observed, he is an ardent supporter. He treats 
more particularly of the réle of ferments in the 
nutrition of plants. It is indubitably proved, he 
states, that certain plants have the power of at- 
tracting, retaining, killing, dissolving, and absorb- 
ing insects, and even higher animals. Moreover, 
digestion is not exclusively confined to carnivorous 
plants, but it is common to them all, and appears 
to be the necessary condition to assimilation. He 
endeavours to show that the presence of the same 
organic products in plants and animals is easily 
explained when we recognise the fact that nutri- 
tion is similar in the two kingdoms. Formic 
acid, for instance, is found in ants, and in the 
hairs of the sting-nettle ; butyric acid in sweat and 
in the pulp of tamarinds ; palmic acid in animal fats 
and in palm sugar ; oxalic acid in the renal secre- 
tion, and in almost all plants. The protoplasm 
again offers the same essential characters in plants 
and animals, suffers the same reactions, the same 
movements, and the same contractility. Basing 
his arzument upon these and other data, Prof. 





Morren finds nothing remarkable in a similarity of 
functions; and the facts that have been brought 
to light concerning “ carnivorous plants” may be 
regarded, apart from the peculiar structure of the 
plants, as particular cases in a general rule. 


How to Designate Spiral Curves in Aestivation, 
§c.—Absolute uniformity in the use of all the 
terms employed in descriptive botany cannot be 
expected, but when a word sometimes means one 
thing and sometimes the very reverse, it is desir- 
able that botanists should agree in which sense it 
is to be applied, and all follow one rule. With 
regard to the use of the terms dextrorse and 
sinistrorse, as describing the direction of the 
growth of a twining plant or the overlapping of 
petals, some writers imagine themselves in the 
centre of the spire, while others take their posi- 
tion outside. Consequently, unless it is actually 
stated in which sense these terms are used, the 
reader is left in doubt. Ata late meeting of the 
Botanical Society of France, M. A. De Candolle 
advocated Linnaeus’s rule, as given in the 1751 
edition of his Philosophia Botanica, “ Sinistror- 
sum, hoc est quod respicit sinistrum, si ponas te 
ipsum in centro constitutum. Dextrorsum itaque 
contrarium.” Many eminent botanists, including 
the De Candolles, have followed this rule; but in 
this country the majority of botanists, we believe, 
describe the spires as dextrorse or sinistrorse as 
seen from the outside. Thus Darwin in his 
paper on twining plants, and Bentham and Hooker 
in their Genera Plantarum. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Brsricat ArcuaEoLoay.—( Tuesday, 
January 2.) 


S. Bircu, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
The following paper was read:—“ The Mammalia of 
the Assyrian Sculptures.” (Part I1.—Wild Mamma- 
lia.) Bythe Rev. W. Houghton. Beginning with the 
order Quadrumana, Mr. Houghton said that two species 
were represented. He referred to the absurdly human 
appearance of the monkeys of the sculptures, the 
face being that of a man with a fringe of whiskers 
round it neatly trimmed ; but one figure more true to 
nature indicates the species of monkey, viz., Presbyter 
entellus, the Hoonuman of India, or some closely 
allied species. There was also another species, the 
Macacus silenus. The Assyrian word for monkey was 
u-du-mu, the same as the Hebrew word Adam, 
“a man;” compare our “anthropoid ape.” Of the 
order Ferae there are mentioned the lion, the hyena 
(in Accadian Lig-bar-ra, “striped dog”); the bear, 
Ursus syriacus, especially as being of various colours, 
and the leopard. Other wild animals were the hare, 
Lepus sinaiticus ka-zin-na, “ face of the desert”; the 
wild bull, which was clearly a Bos and not a Bubalus, 
most probably Bos primigenius of the tertiary period ; 
the wild goat, Capra sinaitica, the Asiatic steinboc or 
ibex ; the wild sheep (Caprovis orientalis) ; the wild 
deer, Cervus mesopotamicus, and other species, Cervus 
elaphus and Cervus Maral, or Persian deer; the 
gazelle, G. dorcas; the wild ass, Equus hemippus ; 
the elephant, Elephas indicus ; the rhinoceros, or, as it 
is called on the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, “the 
ox from the river Saceya;” and the wild boar, Sus 
scrofa. 





Rorat Astronomicat Socrety.—(Friday, 
January 12.) 


Dr. Huaerns, President, in the Chair. Abstracts of 
a paper, by Mr. Knott, giving the results of some 
2,000 observations of upwards of eighty double stars, 
made between 1860 and 1873, and of @ memoir by 
Prof. Harkness, of Washington, on the theory of the 
horizontal photoheliograph, were read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Dunkin ; and were followed by a paper by 
Mr. Hind on the orbit of a Centauri, in which the 
recent observations of this interesting binary star, 
made by Lord Lindsay at the Mauritius in 1874, were 
incorporated with former results.—Mr. Brett gave an 
explanation of the effect of specular reflexion from 
the surface of Venus, pointing out that such reflexion, 
combined with refraction through the atmosphere, 
would give rise to a ring of light round the planet 
at transit over the sun's cisk, tie remark:.ble cireum- 





stance being that this ring would be brighter than 
the sun itself, a fact which he illustrated by an 
optical contrivance, in which the ring of light 
reflected from a glass-bulb filled with mercury 
(representing the polished surface of Venus, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of glass) was seen intensely 
bright against the background of the flame of the 
lamp. Mr. Brett considered that this theory would 
explain the dazzlingly bright ring of light seen round 
Venus (even when on the sun) by many observers at 
the late transit, and he suggested that observers in 
1882 should look for the image of the earth as seen 
by specular reflexion in the centre of the black disc of 
the planet. An interesting discussion followed the 
reading of this paper.—After this Dr. Wentworth 
Erck described an arrangement consisting of a com- 
bination of a Barlow concave lens, with a plane un- 
silvered glass reflector, which he had found very 
effective in moderating the intense light and heat of 
the sun.—Among the papers announced were :— 
“Observations of the Conjunction of Venus anda 
Geminorum,” by Mr. Plummer; “Shooting Stars,” 
by Mr. Denning ; “ Observations of Double Stars,” by 
the late Prof. Mitchell, communicated by Mr. Cleveland 
Abbe; ‘“Occultations and Phenomena observed at 
Greenwich Observatory; and an Ephemeris of the 
Satellites of Uranus,” by Mr. Marth. 





ZootocicaL Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
January 16.) 


Pror. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. Captain 
H. W. Feilden exhibited and made remarks on some 
of the birds collected by him in the Arctic regions 
during the recent North Polar Exhibition. Sixteen 
species were enumerated as having been met with on 
the shores of the Polar Basin, and north of 82° 
N.L., but some of these only occurred as stragglers.— 
The Rev. Canon Tristram exhibited and made remarks 
on a specimen of a rare terrestrial dormouse (Zliomys 
melanurus), obtained by him in Southern Palestine, 
where it is found in desert places—Mr. P. L. 
Sclater exhibited and called attention to a collection 
of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects, which 
had been made by the Rev. George Brown during his 
recent residence in Duke of York Island, and during 
excursions to the neighbouring islands of New 
Britain and New Ireland.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read 
a note on a variety of the domestic swine in the 
society’s collection, and pointed out that the presence 
of rudiments of a supplementary digit between the 
third and fourth digit might be the cause of the con- 
solidation of the hoof observable in this variety.— 
Communications were read from Mr. Henry Durn- 
ford, containing notices of the habits of some small 
mammals obtained in the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Ayres; from Mr, Gerard Krefft, containing notes on 
a young living cassowary (Casuwarius australis), 
which had been obtained from North Australia, and 
was destined for the society’s collection; and from 
Mr. G. French Angas, containing a description of a 
new species of helix, from South Australia, which he 
proposed to call Helix (Rhagada) kooringensis. A 
second paper by Mr, Angas contained the descrip- 
tion of two genera and twenty species of marine 
shells, from different localities on the coast of New 
South Wales. 





Mereoroxoaicat Society.—( Wednesday, January 17.) 


ANNUAL general meeting. H. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., 
President, in the Chair. The Council in their Report 
to the Fellows, expressed their satisfaction at the 
progress of the society during the year. The first 
point on which they thought there was reason for 
congratulation was the publication in their Journal 
of the daily observations taken at Hawes and Strath- 
field Lurgiss, and of the monthly abstracts of the ob- 
servations at thirteen other stations. The increase in 
the number of Fellows was considered worthy of spe- 
cial reference, as it is an indication not only of the 
vitality of the society, but also of the advance which 
meteorology is now making among the professional 
and general public. They also referred with much 
satisfaction to the enlargement of the quarterly 
Journal, as well as to the printing of the catalogue of 
the library, and of the list of Fellows, which have 
both been issued during the year. They drew special 
attention to the Report of Mr. Symons on the new 
stations which have been inspected and brouglit into 
relation with the society. The financial position, not- 
w:thstanding the large outlays during the year, was 
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Censori Catonis ‘diae hac eque’ [so A. and G. } 
m \ittera in e mollita ”’ should be accordingly 
corrected thus: ‘Illa Censori Catonis 
‘dicae’ ‘ faciaeque,’ m littera in e mollita.” 
J. L. Ussing’s remarks on the Rhetoric and 
Poetics of Aristotle, and J. K. Whitte’s 
‘‘Enarrationes, defensiones, emendationes 
aliquot locorum scriptoram Romanorum,” 
do not offer any criticism of more than 
average merit. It may be observed that all 
the three essays last mentioned show very 
distinct traces of Madvig’s infiuence and 
technical method. The only other papers 
written in Latin are R. Christensen’s “ De 
iure et condicione sociorum Atheniensium 
quaestio historica,” and H. M. Gemze, “ De 
colonis (agricolis) disputatio.” Both are 
sensible, but the latter, in which the author 
traces the usages of the word colonus, seems 
to us the more original of the two. 
H. NETTLesHIp. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS, 


Motions produced in Mercury by Electricity — 
In the spring of 1875, the attention of the late 
Sir Charles Wheatstone was directed to the dis- 
covery of Erman (1809), that a globule of mer- 
cury in contact with an electrolytic liquid within 
a tube of small calibre moved forward when a 
current of electricity was passed through it. Sir 
C. Wheatstone patented a form of telegraph re- 
ceiving-instrument depending on this principle. 
Mr. Robert Sabine has been making some interest- 
ing experiments in connexion with this instrument 
(Phil. Mag. Suppl., December, 1876), and has been 
led to assign to the experiment cited above, and 
to others of a similar nature, an explanation 
different from that which has been usually 
accepted. This explanation is based on the ob- 
served fact that a mercurial surface, when exposed 
to the influence of air or of water, consists of 
mercurous oxide, and not of metallic mercury, 
that the electro-positive condition of a mercury 
surface is greatly dependent upon its state of 
oxidation, that the expansion or contraction of 
such a surface is always attended with a cor- 
responding alteration of its electro-positive- 
ness ; and, finally, that the motion of mercury 
electrodes under water (pure or acidulated) are 
principally due to the reduction of superficial 
oxide. An ordinary U tube had mercury poured 
into the bend, to about an inch up each limb; 
acid water covered the mercury surfaces, and pla- 
tinum wires, connected with a galvanometer, were 
inserted in the water. When the tube was tilted, 
the needle of the galvanometer showed a deflection, 
whose direction was reversed when the tube was 
tilted the opposite way. The electricity thus 
produced was due to the advancing surface of 
the mercury becoming brighter—unoxidised por- 
tions breaking through to the front—and, conse- 
quently, more electro-positive than the reced- 
ing surface, which became duller. In_ his 
paper on the connexion between capillary 
and electrical phenomena (Phil. Mag. [iv.] 
xlvii. 281), M. Lippmann ascribed the 
electricity, which he pe to be disen- 
gaged when a mercury surface in acid water 
advances in a capillary tube, to a change in its 
capillary constant. Mr. Sabine considers that the 
electricity in question may be accounted for by 
different states of oxidation of the advancing and 
receding surfaces. When a current of electricity 
is passed through a horizontal tube containing 
water or dilute sulphuric acid, with a globule of 
mercury in the centre, the globule is seen to move 
in the direction of the current. This arrangement 
constitutes, in fact, practically Lippmann’s capil- 
lary electrometer, and its action is explained by 
its author as being due to a change of the surface- 





tension of the mercury at its two ends, where 
oxygen and hydrogen are respectively evolved. 
According to Mr. Sabine capillarity has very little 
to do with the phenomenon, which is to be 
ascribed to the chemical changes taking place in 
the mercury globule. At the deoxidised end its 
atomic volume diminishes, but increases at the 
oxidised end, where, in consequence, a relative 
expansion takes place. Circulation of the mercury 
particles ensues, and if the tube be horizontal 
the globule marches with the current. A number~ 
of experiments are adduced in favour of this view. 
Mr. Sabine, however, probably depreciates too 
much the effect of capillarity. 


The Galvanic Expansion of Metallic Wires.— 
Edlund found that when a current of electricity 
is passed though a metallic wire an elongation of 
the wire takes place, independently of that pro- 
duced by the heating effect of the current. In 
the wires with which he experimented, the gal- 
vanic expansion varied from 6°5 to 2°8 per cent. 
of that due to the heating of the wire by the cur- 
rent. Streintz carried out a series of experiments 
on the same subject, which led him not only to 
confirm Edlund’s conclusion, that there is a gal- 
vanic lengthening of a wire through which a 
current passes, distinct from the thermal length- 
ening, but to assert that it is very much greater 
than Edlund had found it, being in the case of 
iron as much as 27 per cent. of the thermal expan- 
sion. M. Exner, in a paper in Poggendor#’s 
Annaien (Ergiinzungsband vii. p. 431), describes 
his own experiments in this subject, which 
appear to have been conducted with great care 
and thoroughness, and gave very consistent re- 
sults. The metals operated on were copper, 
platinum, iron, steel, and brass, the wires being in 
all cases both annealed and hard-drawn, and the 
galvanic expansion was found never to exceed 2:2 
per cent. of that caused by the elevation of tem- 
perature. Streintz’s numbers are thus shown to 
be far too high. To prevent the heatiag of his 
wires, M. Exner enclosed them in glass tubes, 
through which was maintained a running stream 
of pure cold water. One would have expected 
that the intensity of the current would be thereby 
affected, since a portion of it would traverse 
the liquid instead of the wire, but it was found 
that, so long as the water was pure, the galvano- 
meter reading was the same whether the tube 
was full of water or empty. 


A New Electric Repulsion and its Application to 
the Theory of Comets.—When the finger or a con- 
ductor of any kind is brought near to the luminous 
column produced in a Geissler’s tube, we observe 
an attraction, which is explained by the known 
laws of electric induction. MM. Reitlinger and 
D'Urbanitsky (Comptes Rendus, tom. lxxxiii. p. 
1014) observe that this attraction is converted into 
a repulsion when the rarefaction of the gas in the 
tube is pushed beyond a certain limit. In operat- 
ing upon a number of gases, they found between 
pressures of 8 mm. and 2 mm. the known attrac- 
tion. In continuing the exhaustion a neutral 
point was reached, at which there was neither at- 
traction nor repulsion, after which the same gases 
exhibited a repulsion as pronounced as was the 
attraction. It may be observed at a distance of 
six centimétres, but does not manifest itself when 
an insulator instead of a conductor is approached. 
The authors apply this observation to explain the 
repulsion of comets’ tails by the sun. 


The Laws of the Passage of Electricity through 
Gases.—A paper by M. G. Wiedemann on this 
subject is published in Pogg. Annal. clviii. p. 35. 
An abstract of it will be found in the December 
number of the Journal de Physique. The ap-| 
paratus employed by M. Wiedemann was a Holtz 
machine, one of the conductors of which was in 
connexion with the earth. The other communi- 
cated with one of the electrodes between which 
the discharge took place, the other electrode being 
connected with the earth by a circuit of which a 





galvanometer formed a part. Without going 


into the facts observed by M. Wiedemann, we 
may state some of the conclusions which he drew 
from them :—The discharge, or rather the series 
of discharges, taking place between the two elec- 
trodes cannot be assimilated to an electric cur- 
rent; the more or less rarefied air or vapours offer 
no resistance in the electrodynamic sense of this 
word. A certain charge is necessary on each 
electrode before discharge can take place. This 
limit attained, the gaseous molecules are driven 
far from the electrodes, carrying with them the 
electricity with which they are p» Rewry The dif- 
ferences noticed by observers in the luminous ap- 
pearances at the two electrodes, as also the differ- 
ences in the intensity and number of discharges 
between two electrodes of different forms, when 
the direction of the current is reversed, are attri- 
buted by M. Wiedemann to the fundamental fact 
that the positive discharge only commences when 
the potential of the positive electrode has attained 
a value superior to that for which the negative 
discharge takes place. 





BOTANY. 


Roses of the Old World. —The Bulletin de la 
Société, Royale de Botanique de Belgique, vol. xv. 
part 2, contains the greater part of an enumeration 
of the Roses of the Old World, by Déséglise. It 
is elaborated on the same principle as the author's 
enumeration of the roses of the centre of France, 
noticed in our Botanical Notes about three months 
ago. Although this includes all the known forms 
of the Old World, it is more specially devoted to 
the elucidation of those found in France and 
England, and it will, therefore, be of great service. 
to that section of British botanists who have the 
time and inclination to discriminate slightly 
different forms. The total number of “ species ” 
enumerated is upwards of four hundred, so none 
but a specialist can hope to know anything about. 
them beyond the generic name. 


Course of the Sap in Plants.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Andrew Murray read 
a paper combating the theory of a descending 
current of sap at any period or under any cir- 
cumstances. He maintained that ahsolutely no 
proof whatever has hitherto been adduced of a 
descent of sap. Nor would he admit of an assimi- 
lating process in the leaves and a transference of. 
food thus prepared to where growth is taking 
place, or where, under certain conditions, growth 
would take place. His view he believes to be 
supported by the results of experiments conducted 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer (Linnean Society’s Trans- 
actions, vol. xxy.), and since repeated and ex- 
tended by Prof. W. R. McNab. It is essentially 
this, that the ascending sap deposits the wood as 
it rises, and the surplus water returns to the 
atmosphere through the leaves. Mr. Murray 
concluded with an appeal for a reinvestigation of 
the subject. 


The Genetic Connexion of the Mosses with the 
Vascular Cryptogams and Phanerogams.—In the 
Botanische Zeitung, Dr. Kienitz-Gerloff has a paper 
on this subject, based upon embryological re- 
searches. The writer does not attempt a genea- 
logical tree, but contents himself with pointing 
out what he holds to be the course of develop- 
ment. The building up of the embryo of the 
Hepaticae comes nearest to that of the Riceteae, 
especially of Sphaerocarpus, and perhaps also 
Riella; in Filices, Equisetaceae, and Rhizocarpeae 
it approaches that of the Marchantiaceae; in 
Selaginella and the Phanerogamia the analogies 
are with the Jungermannieae. Respecting the 
descent of monocotyledons and dicotyledons from 
one common stem, or two different ones, the 
author does not venture to give an opinion. Nor 
does he think that the origin of phanerogams 
can be traced to any other source than the higher 
vascular cryptogams. The analogies existing be- 


tween the embryo of phanerogams and the Junger- , 


mannieae he would explain as a reversion. 
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The first Cell-divisions of the Embryo of Cap- 
sella Bursa-pastoris.—Recently we gave Fam- 
intzin’s conclusions respecting the “embryonic 
membranes” of plants. His investigations sup- 
plemented those of Haustein, whom he bore out 
in the view that three distinct kinds of tissue are 
distinguishable in an early stage of the phanero- 
gamic embryo, each developing during the whole 
life of the plant its own kind only. Famintzin 
asserted, too, that the vegetable embryo was 
similar, and behaved in the same manner as the 
animal embryo. A prize essay by Max Wester- 
maier, crowned by the University of Munich, has 
been published in the Regensburg Flora. Hau- 
stein’s theory is mildly criticised, and the writer 
declares him to be in error in some of his figures. 
The most important point of difference is in the 
early cell-divisions. Haustein describes the pri- 
mary cell of the embryo of Capsella as first 
dividing longitudinally into two, and then trans- 
versely, thus forming four quarter spheres, Each 
of these divides tangentially, miking four inner 
and four outer cells. Westermaier found that the 
primary cell was first divided by two crossing 
perpendicular walls into four long quadrants, and 
in the next step each of these was divided by a 
transverse wall, making altogether eight cells in 
two storeys. Tangential walls forming outer and 
inner cells appeared in the lower layer first; but 
these cells were not invariably divided in this 
manner. Westermaier also disputes the early 
differentiation of the inner tissue into periblem 
and plerome. 

Protoplasm.—Dr. E. Strasburger has published 
a tract entitled Studien iiber Protoplasma, in 
which, as he informs us in a prefatorial note, he 
treats of the structural phenomena observed in 
living protoplasm, of the skin-layer, of some of 
the differentiating products of protoplasm, and of 
the molecular structure of the protoplasm. Inter- 
spersed in the text are the results of some re- 
searches on vegetable spermatozoids; and he con- 
cludes with some observations on the formation 
of thecellulose membrane. Protoplasm he regards 
as a body of highly complicated structure, and the 
skin-layer alone is capable of producing the cellu- 
lose membrane. By artificial means, Dr. Stras- 
burger succeeded in causing swarm-spores of 
Vaucheria sessilis to form three more or less 
perfect membranes one over the other. By the 
aid of osmic acid the structure of the skin-layer of 
Vaucherta sessilis with its superficial hairs was 
beautifully revealed. The skin-layer is seen to be 
radially pierced by numerous denser stavelets, from 
each of which a hair proceeds. These researches 
are illustrated by figures of the swarm-spores of 

Vaucheria sessilis in various stages, spermatozoids 
of Equisetum arvense, plasmodium branches of 
Aethalium septicum, macrospores of Azolla, Kc. 

Vegetable Digestion.—Prof. EF. Morren of Liége, 
in a communication to the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, fully examines all the evidence bearing 
-_ vegetable digestion, of which, it may be 
observed, he is an ardent supporter. He treats 
more particularly of the réle of ferments in the 
nutrition of plants. It is indubitably proved, he 
states, that certain plants have the power of at- 
tracting, retaining, killing, dissolving, and absorb- 
ing insects, and even higher animals. Moreover, 
digestion is not exclusively confined to carnivorous 
plants, but it is common to them all, and appears 
to be the necessary condition to assimilation. He 
endeavours to show that the presence of the same 
organic products in plants and animals is easily 
engine when we recognise the fact that nutri- 
tion is similar in the two kingdoms. Formic 
acid, for instance, is found in ants, and in the 
hairs of the sting-nettle ; butyric acid in sweat and 
in the pulp of tamarinds ; palmic acid in animal fats 
and in palm sugar ; oxalic acid in the renal secre- 
tion, and in almost all plants. ‘The protoplasm 
again offers the same essential characters in plants 
and animals, suffers the same reactions, the same 
movements, and the same contractility. Basing 
his arzyument upon these and other data, Prof. 





Morren finds nothing remarkable in a similarity of 
functions; and the facts that have been brought 
to light concerning “ carnivorous plants” may be 
regarded, apart from the peculiar structure of the 
plants, as particular cases in a general rule. 


How to Designate Spiral Curves in Aestivation, 
§c.—Absolute uniformity in the use of all the 
terms employed in descriptive botany cannot be 
expected, but when a word sometimes means one 
thing and sometimes the very reverse, it is desir- 
able that botanists should agree in which sense it 
is to be applied, and all follow one rule. With 
regard to the use of the terms dextrorse and 
sinistrorse, as describing the direction of the 
growth of a twining plant or the overlapping of 
petals, some writers imagine themselves in the 
centre of the spire, while others take their posi- 
tion outside. Consequently, unless it is actually 
stated in which sense these terms are used, the 
reader is left in doubt. Ata late meeting of the 
Botanical Society of France, M. A. De Candolle 
advocated Linnaeus’s rule, as given in the 1751 
edition of his Philosophia Botanica, “ Sinistror- 
sum, hoc est quod respicit sinistrum, si ponas te 
ipsum in centro constitutum. Dextrorsum itaque 
contrarium.” Many eminent botanists, including 
the De Candolles, have followed this rule; but in 
this country the majority of botanists, we believe, 
describe the spires as dextrorse or sinistrorse as 
seen from the outside. Thus Darwin in his 
paper on twining plants, and Bentham and Hooker 
in their Genera Plantarum. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Brsricat ArcuaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
January 2.) 


S. Birca, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L., President, in the Chair. 
The following paper was read:—“ The Mammalia of 
the Assyrian Sculptures.” (Part II.—Wild Mamma- 
lia.) Bythe Rev. W. Houghton. Beginning with the 
order Quadrumana, Mr. Houghton suid that two species 
were represented. He referred to the absurdly human 
appearance of the monkeys of the sculptures, the 
face being that of a man with a fringe of whiskers 
round it neatly trimmed ; but one figure more true to 
nature indicates the species of monkey, viz., Presbyter 
entellus, the Hoonuman of India, or some closely 
allied species. There was also another species, the 
Macacus silenus. The Assyrian word for monkey was 
u-du-mu, the same as the Hebrew word Adam, 
‘a man;” compare our “anthropoid ape.” Of the 
order Ferae there are mentioned the lion, the hyena 
(in Accadian Lig-bar-ra, “striped dog”); the bear, 
Ursus syriacus, especially as being of various colours, 
and the leopard. Other wild animals were the hare, 
Lepus sinaiticus ka-zin-na, “ face of the desert”; the 
wild bull, which was clearly a Bos and not a Bubalus, 
most probably Bos primigenius of the tertiary period ; 
the wild goat, Capra sinaitica, the Asiatic steinboe or 
ibex ; the wild sheep (Caprovis orientalis) ; the wild 
deer, Cervus mesopotamicus, and other species, Cervus 
elaphus and Cervus Maral, or Persian deer; the 
gazelle, G. dorcas; the wild ass, Equus hemippus ; 
the elephant, Elephas indicus ; the rhinoceros, or, as it 
is called on the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, “the 
ox from the river Saceya;” and the wild boar, Sus 
scrofa. 





Roya Astronomicat Socirety.—(Friday, 
January 12.) 


Dr. Huaetns, President, in the Chair. Abstracts of 
a paper, by Mr. Knott, giving the results of some 
2,000 observations of upwards of eighty double stars, 
made between 1869 and 1873, and of a memoir by 
Prof. Harkness, of Washington, on the theory of the 
horizontal photoheliograph, were read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Dunkin ; and were followed by a paper by 
Mr. Hind on the orbit of a Centauri, in which the 
recent observations of this interesting binary star, 
made by Lord Lindsay at the Mauritius in 1874, were 
incorporated with former results.—Mr. Brett gave an 
explanation of the effect of specular reflexion from 
the surface of Venus, pointing out that such reflexion, 
combined with refraction through the atmosphere, 
would give rise to a ring of light round the planet 
at transit over the sun's cisk, te remark:.ble cireum- 


stance being that this ring would be brighter than 
the sun itself, a fact which he illustrated by an 
optical contrivance, in which the ring of light 
reflected from a glass-bulb filled with mercury 
(representing the polished surface of Venus, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of glass) was seen intensely 
bright against the background of the flame of the 
lamp. Mr. Brett considered that this theory would 
explain the dazzlingly bright ring of light seen round 
Venus (even when on the sun) by many observers at 
the late transit, and he suggested that observers in 
1882 should look for the image of the earth as seen 
by specular reflexion in the centre of the black disc of 
the planet. An interesting discussion followed the 
reading of this paper.—After this Dr. Wentworth 
Erck described an arrangement consisting of a com- 
bination of a Barlow concave lens, with a plane un- 
silvered glass reflector, which he had found very 
effective in moderating the intense light and heat of 
the sun.—Among the papers announced were :— 
“Observations of the Conjunction of Venus and aA 
Geminorum,” by Mr. Plummer; “Shooting Stars,” 
by Mr. Denning ; ‘‘ Observations of Double Stars,” by 
the late Prof. Mitchell, communicated by Mr. Cleveland 
Abbe; ‘Occultations and Phenomena observed at 
Greenwich Observatory; and an Ephemeris of the 
Satellites of Uranus,” by Mr. Marth. 





Zootocicat Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
January 16.) 


Pror. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. Captain 
H. W. Feilden exhibited and made remarks on some 
of the birds collected by him in the Arctic regions 
during the recent North Polar Exhibition. Sixteen 
species were enumerated as having been met with on 
the shores of the Polar Basin, and north of 82° 
N.L., but some of these only occurred as stragglers.— 
The Rev. Canon Tristram exhibited and made remarks 
on a specimen of a rare terrestrial dormouse (Zliomys 
melanurus), obtained by him in Southern Palestine, 
where it is found in desert places—Mr. P. L. 
Sclater exhibited and called attention to a collection 
of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects, which 
had been made by the Rev. George Brown during his 
recent residence in Duke of York Island, and during 
excursions to the neighbouring islands of New 
Britain and New Ireland.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read 
a note on a variety of the domestic swine in the 
society's collection, and pointed out that the presence 
of rudiments of a supplementary digit between the 
third and fourth digit might be the cause of the con- 
solidation of the hoof observable in this variety.— 
Communications were read from Mr. Henry Durn- 
ford, containing notices of the habits of some small 
mammals obtained in the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Ayres; from Mr, Gerard Krefft, containing notes on 
a young living cassowary (Casuarius australis), 
which had been obtained from North Australia, and 
was destined for the society’s collection; and from 
Mr. G. French Angas, containing a description of a 
new species of helix, from South Australia, which he 
proposed to call Helix (Rhagada) kooringensis, A 
second paper by Mr. Angas contained the descrip- 
tion of two genera and twenty species of marine 
shells, from different localities on the coast of New 
South Wales. 





Mereorovocicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, January 17.) 


ANNUAL general meeting. H. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., 
President, in the Chair, The Council in their Report 
to the Fellows, expressed their satisfaction at the 
progress of the society during the year. The first 
point on which they thought there was reason for 
congratulation was the publication in their Journal 
of the daily observations taken at Hawes and Strath- 
field Lurgiss, and of the monthly abstracts of the ob- 
servations at thirteen other stations. The increase in 
the number of Fellows was considered worthy of spe- 
cial reference, as it is an indication not only of the 
vitality of the society, but also of the advance which 
meteorology is now making amoog the professional 
and general public. They also referred with much 
satisfaction to the enlargement of the quarterly 
Journal, as well as to the printing of the catalogue of 
the library, and of the list of Fellows, which have 
both been issued during the year. They drew special 
attention to the Report of Mr. Symons on the new 
stations which have been inspected and brouglit into 
relation with the society. The financial position, not- 
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very good. The Report also contained the very in- 
teresting discussion by the Rev. T. A. Preston of the 
observations on natural periodical phenomena.—The 
officers and council were then elected for the ensuing 
year. 





Curmicat Socirry.—( Thursday, January 18.) 


Pror. Ope, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
After the usual business the secretary read a paper by 
Dr. Jager “ On some Derivatives of Dithymyltrichlor- 
ethane,” a substance produced on adding a mixture 
of sulphuric and acetic acids to a mixture of thymol 
and chloral. By heating this compound with zine 
dust it yields dithymylethane and dithymylethine.— 
Mr. Kingzett then read a preliminary notice by Dr. 
Hake and himself “On some New Reactions in Or- 
ganic Chemistry and their Ultimate Bearings,” show- 
ing that the colour reaction known as the “ Pettenkofer 
reaction,” produced by the action of sulphuric acid on 
sugar and cholic acid, extended to many other sub- 
stances, some of which did not require the udmixture 
of sugar to produce the colour. This was followed by 
a paper “On Dinitroso-orcin and Dinitro-orcin,” by 
Dr. J. Stenhouse and Mr. C. E. Groves, in which the 
methods of preparation and properties of these com- 
pounds were fully described. The last communica- 
tion was “On High Melting-points, with Special 
Reference to those of Metallic Salts, Part III.” 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, January 18.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—* Note on the Changes 
of the Fixed Corpuseles of the Cornea in the Process 
of Inflammation,” by G. IF’. Dowdeswell; ‘On the 
Residual Change of the Leyden Jar. 11. Dielectric 
Properties of various Glasses,” by Dr. Hopkinson ; 
“Second Paper on the Forms assumed by Drops of 
Water falling vertically on a horizontal Plate,” by 
A. M. Worthington; “ Preliminary Note on the De- 
velopment of Organisms in Organic Infusions,” by 
Dr. Tyndall. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, January 18.): 
F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Mickie- 
thwaite read an account of some wall- printings at Kemp- 
ley Church, Gloucestershire, and exhibited some draw- 
ings of thom made by Mr. Middleton, of Cheltenham. 
The chancel and nave of the church are Early Norman, 
while the tower at the west end and the windows 
were added'in the fifteenth century. The whole of 
the ceiling and wall-surface of the chancel was 
originally painted at the time the church was built— 
the end of the eleveuth century. In the centre of the 
ceiling, with his feet towards the east, is the figure 
of our Lord, seated on a rainbow, with the globe as 
his footstool. His head is surrounded by a cruciform 
nimbus, and on his left knee is a book, with the 
letters I. H. S. On each side of his feet are six- 
winged seraphs holding scrolls; and above them the 
four evangelical beasts. Near our Lord’s head are 
represented the sun and moon—the latter being a 
crescent with a human face in it. Next to them 
come two seven-branched candlesticks, and then two 
seraphs holding books and flags. Beyond theso 
seraphs are the figures of St. Peter and of a woman 
crowned but without nimbus, holding a book in her 
hand. This figure does not seem to represent a saint, 
but is probably the portrait of the foundress or prin- 
cipal benefactress of the church. The composition 
agrees in most points with Durandus’s description of 
a Majesty. The paintings on the side walls consist 
of the twelve apostles in niches. St. Peter holds a 
key, but there are no other distinctive emblems. 
There are also two figures attired as pilgrims, who 
may be contributors to the church; and a bishop 
wearing a chasuble of a peculiar shape, it being much 
shorter in front than usual.—Mr. C. 8. Pereeval read 
a paper on “The Seals used for Bonds made before 
the Mayors or Chief Officers of the Principal Towns 
in England, in accordance with the Statute of Acton 
Burnell,” and exhibited impressions of « considerable 
number of these seals.—The society of Past Overseers 
of the Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the 
Evangelist exhibited a tobaeco-box which has be- 
longed to their society for more than a century and 
2x half. The original box, which is made of horn, 
was bought by Mr. Monk in 1713, at Horn Fair, and 
given by him to the society. Each overseer keeps 
it during his term of office, and is bound to return 
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it with some additional ornament. The result of 
this rule is that the horn box is entirely covered with 
silver, and is the innermost of a nest of silver boxes, 
which are engraved with the names of the overseers, 
with portraits of celebrated persons, and representa- 
tions of important events. A description of the box 
was published some time ago with engravings of all 
the plates. 





Paysicat Socrety.—(Saturday, January 20.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Dr. 
Huggins exhibited an enlarged view of a photograph 
of the spectrum of the stara Lyrae, which he has 
recently taken in a manner similar to that in which 
the spectrum of Sirius has already been obtained.— 
Mr. W. C. Roberts read a paper on “The Artificial 
He found as 
the result of experiment that when certain masses of 
clay and sand are heated to about 1300° C. they con- 
tract to about the same amount as a basalt does in 
passing from the molten to the solid state, and that 
beautiful columnar forms are produced. He had 
hoped, by accumulating a number of specimens, 
to be able to establish a relation between the 
strains at the point of rupture and the dimensions of 
the hexagons, but in the small masses employed the 
strains were so numerous that it was impossible to 
apportion their influences.—Prof. Guthrie showed an 
arrangement which he has recently devised in the 
hope of making the mercurial as sensitive as the 
water barometer; and a number of thin india- 
rubber balloons filled with water, which he has 
arranged with a view to illustrate the nature of 
jeilies. By weighing at intervals one of these india- 
rubber bags, he has found that evaporation takes 
place from its surface. He is also examining a bag 
filled with salt water and immersed in water, in order 
to ascertain whether salt as well as water is capable 
of traversing the septum. Prof. Guthrie exhibited a 
large series of Chladni’s rings rendered permanent cn 
cardboard by pressure, in contact with the plate 
which had been caused to vibrate, in 1 copying-press. 
The sand and lycopodium were caused to adhere 
firmly by dilute gum. 





Royat Socinry.—( Thursday, January 25.) 
Tue following papers were read :—“ Description of 
the Living and Extinct Lind Tortoises. Paris III. 
and IV. The Tortoises of Aldabra Group and Mas- 
sarenes,” by Dr. Giinther; ‘On Certain Definite 
Integrals,” by W. H. L. Russell. 








FINE ART. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


(Fourth Notice.—Eurly schools of Germany and 
the Low Countries.) 


AccorpDING to the tradition of these exhibitions, 
it is in the fourth room that students have to 
look for the works of Gothic and early Re- 
naissance art. These are not necessarily the most 
impressive or admirable parts of the exhibition, 
but for those who have curiosity for historical 
problems, and for those who have special sympathy 
with the human genius at that attractive stage 
when its means of expression are still unequal to 
what it desires to express, they are the most inter- 
esting parts. If the examples of the accomplished 
and mature Renaissance in the third, the great 
room, perbaps fall short this year of their usual 
standard, the examples of art not yet perfectly 
mature or accomplished in the fourth room are 
both better and more numerous than usual. The 
chief contributors are Lord Methuen, the Rey. J. 
Fuller Russell, Mr. F. Austen, and Mr, W. 
Graham. With reference to the collections of 
some of these liberal owners, the student has not 
the usual helps to work with; Lord Methuen’s 
collection at Corsham having received but meagre 
notice from: Dr. Waagen in his Supplement, and 
having been overlooked, apparently, by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle; while the collections of 
Mr. Graham and Mr, Austen are of too recent 
formation to have come under the notice of these 
authorities, 





In the works of the early Northern schools par- 
ticularly, we have never had so good a show. 
The exhibition brings to light at least one 
Netherlandish and one German picture which are 
of first-rate historical importance, and the existence 
of which has been unknown to the authors of 
recent catalogues and biographies. 


Taking the Low Countries first, we have in 
Mr. Fuller Russell's diptych (107) an example of 
rich colour and jewelled finish, which Dr. Waagen 
in his time accepted with enthusiasm for the 
work of Hans Memling himself, and of which 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle say with more 
reserve that “there are many heads which might 
confirm the correctness of this view; but the 
treatment generally is more like that of a pupil 
of Memling than that of Memling himself.” As 
between master and pupils we have no claim to 
decide. That the piece is of Memling’s immediate 
inspiration is undeniable; and there could hardly 
be a more precious piece of work than this scene of 
the Crucifixion, set, after his manner, in a wide 
landscape, and after his manner at once animated 
and devout in an extreme degree. The com- 
position is less happy in the other wing, where 
the princess kneels in a landscape worship- 
ing the Queen of Heaven, and Jobn the Baptist 
stands behind her; the chief interest here is one 
of portrait and costume. A small Burial of 
Christ, lent by Sir Henry Thompson (165), is 
ascribed to the same hand, but falls short of the 
same exquisite workmanship. In Hans Memling 
we have the last perfection of painting in the 
hands of the religious craftsmen of Flanders, 
before Flemish painting was touched with the 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance. The Renaissance 
has an obvious share in the picture—or, rather, the 
wreck of a picture—lent by Lord Methuen, and 
called “ Christ before Pontius Pilate, by Lucas van 
Leyden” (141). The scene passes in the roofed 
forecourt of a great palace of classical architec- 
ture. Soldiers and servants stand about their 
seated master, under a lofty vestibule of which 
the ceiling is richly coffered, and the pilasters 
panelled with arabesque ornaments and _ sur- 
mounted with fanciful capitals; in the open sides 
of the vestibule, through which we look into the 
distance, wreaths are hung aloft. These features 
have led some to suppose that the work was of 
Southern—or, as one writer more precisely put it, 
of “ Paduan”—origin. On the contrary, they are 
but features of Southern art which the art of 
the North absorbed in the first years of the 
sixteenth century. The arabesques and orna- 
ments themselves are entirely in the taste of those 
which the Northern engravers of this age were 
accustomed to design. Theshaved poodle dancing 
in on his hind legs, like the well-known shaved 
poodles of Diirer, would, again, be alone conclusive 
for the North; so would the square canopy over 
the throne, with its heavy curtains twisted and 
hung up—a feature repeated from the days of 
Martin Schongauer in German and Flemish en- 
gravings without number, and in these, so far 
as I know, alone. So would the style of 
the tall building in the street—late Flemish 
Gothic—which we see through the vestibule 
and beyond the groups of actors. Not that 
these technical proofs from accessories are 
needed; for the personages themselves—these 
firmly-standing figures and serious rugged coun- 
tenances, these frank individual types of little 
beauty and much sincerity—could only be the 
work of one school. Nay, they can only be the 
work of one hand. Lucas van Leyden is the 
only artist who loved thus to dispose a crowd of 
accessory figures on various planes in an ample 
space, or who was capable of just this masterly 
simple draughtsmanship, or whose art, after it 
was touched with influences from Italy, retained 
this unaffected expression of individual human 
character. The Italian influence led Lucas him- 


self, in the last years of his life, into affec- 
tation; but the spirit of this picture is exactly 
the spirit of Lucas in the engravings of his 
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best years, 1512-1520. Its attribution is, I 
think, beyond dispute. The mistake is in the 
description of its subject, which cannot possi- 
bly be a scene from the Passion of Christ. 
There is a rule and a convention in these 
things. In representations of the Passion we see 
Christ first led bound before Annas or Caiaphas ; 
then scourged, then crowned with thorns, at 
both of these scenes Pilate sometimes assisting ; 
then presented to the Jews by Pilate, who asks 
“Whom will ye that I release unto you?” and when 
the Jews answer “ Barabbas,” has water poured 
out by a servant and washes his hands before the 
people. Pilate is regularly represented wearing a 
turban and a wand of office. The aged seated figure 
here can be neither high priest nor Roman governor ; 
round the crown of his wide-brimmed blue hat is 
a golden diadem, the unmistakeable sign that he is 
a king. He might be David, or Solomon, or 
Pharaoh, or Augustus. From his neck hang 
chains and insignia, and with his right hand he 
ps his sceptre, leaning forward eagerly to 
listen to the tale of the personage standing in front 
of him. How could this other personage—this 
beardless figure in flowered and flowing drapery, 
this youth who looks almost like a woman, not 
bound, not touched by the guards about him, 
but freely speaking and gesticulating—ever have 
been taken for the figure of the captive Christ ? 
It is clearly a different history which is here 
set before us, a history not of the New Testa- 
ment but of the Old. The king on his throne, 
surrounded by captains, councillors, and women 
of the household, is clearly, I think, Pharaoh ; 
the figure standing before Pharaoh in the 
flowered robe and long hair is Joseph, when 
they brought him hastily out of the dungeon, and 
he shaved himself and changed his raiment, and 
came in unto Pharaoh to be the interpreter of 
his dream. If proof is needed, look in at the 
first-floor window of the background, where the 
history of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife can still, 
uaa indistinctly, be made out. The picture 
has been painted on very fine canvas or linen, in a 
tempera which is of different body for the flesh 
arts and for the draperies. At first sight it looks 
ike a sketch that has never been finished ; but 
this appearance—in the figure portions at any rate, 
if not in the architecture—is due not to want of 
finish, but to decay. We can follow the outlines 
of the figures, drawn everywhere with a free and 
most masterly stroke of the moist brush, and every 
here and there a bold pentimento. The draperies, 
admirably designed and elaborately patterned, are 
nearly lost in some parts, and fairly preserved in 
others; in the flesh parts the canvas is almost bare, 
yet the modellings and expressions make them- 
selves perfectly felt, though they can no longer 
be distinctly traced. Now, it so a that 
we have the distinct witness of an old Dutch 
authority, Karel van Mander, to the fact that 
Lucas painted several pictures in water-colour, 
and among them a series of the history of Joseph, 
which Van Mander had himself seen at the house 
of a brewer at Delft; the more the pity, adds he, 
that the damp of the climate has already in his 
time greatly injured them (Het Sehzlderboeck, fol. 
136. Amsterdam, 1618). Ido not know the history 
of the Corsham collection, but may we not surmise 
that we have here one of the very pictures men- 
tioned by Van Mander? It is not at all against 
my view of this work that its composition is 
quite different from that of Lucas in his en- 
graving of the same subject (Bartsch 23), nor 
that we find in it a face taken straight from 
the face of one of the captains in Diirer’s early 
engraving of the Landsknechts (B. 88), and a 
figure which reminds us strongly of the figure 
of a guard in Diirer’s woodcut (3.9). Just so, 
in his great engraved composition of the Ecce 
Homo (B. 71) Lucas has adapted from Diirer's 
print (B. 85) the figures of a Turk with a woman 
and child. The young man leaning on the back 
of Pharaoh's chair, and resting his cheek on his 
hand, suggests another curious question. The 








attitude and expression are almost identical with 
that of the famous piece in the Louvre known, 
but not allowed by critics, as the Portrait of 
Raphael by himself. Whose ever it is, had that 
delightful Italian work found its way to the Low 
Countries in the days of Lucas van Leyden, and 
suggested to him this taking motive ? 
have dwelt long on a picture of which the 
interest is very great, but which is interesting 
only for the special student. To turn to what 
speaks more for itself, and more to everybody 
—the Mabuse, from the same collection, is a 
perfect example of the Italo-Flemish, the tran- 
sitional, stage of Northern art between its 
native sincerity of the fifteenth century and 
its imported affectations of the sixteenth. 
The breaks and angles of these draperies, this 
pleasant colour somewhat over-smooth, the rich 
transparency of the shadows—these things are an 
inheritance, not wholly spoilt, from the Van 
Eycks ; the would-be grace and mannered soft- 
ness of the heads are but a damaged importation 
from Italy. From this school there comes one 
more interesting thing without specific attribution 
—the portraits of Jeanne la Folle and her two 
children. To Flanders, also, and by no means to 
Albert Diirer or his school or country, should be 
assigned the interesting and admirably preserved 
icture lent by the Queen (173), of two bishops 
eeling in front of the enthroned Virgin. 

From Diirer’s country—from the cities of Fran- 
conia and Bavaria—we have afew rare things. The 
large and crowded composition of the Crucifixion 
(163), the property of Mr. Fuller Russell, was 
bought, according to Waagen, out of the great 
collection of genuine and spurious Diirer illustra- 
tions formed by Campe in Nuremberg. It seems a 
typical example, in excellent preservation, from 
the workshop of Diirer’s master, Wohlgemuth ; 
Diirer’s own monogram on a stone in the fore- 
ground being without doubt a late addition. The 
town of Nuremberg is represented in the back- 
ground: in the foreground we see the mourning 
Magdalen kneeling in rich apparel at the foot 
of the Cross, the Virgin and St. Jchn on one 
side, a group of evil-visaged scoffers, Jews and 
Roman soldiers, on the other. The old German 
coarseness of feeling, the indifference to blood 
and the study of degradation, makes this piece 
as repulsive as those of its class generally are; 
its redeeming qualities are strenuous energy, 
and a glow and richness of various colour 
which proves that in this point at least, though 
not in excellence of composition or staidness of 
expression, the craftsmen of Upper Germany had 
profited well by the example of the Flemings. 
Still greater force and excellence of colour occur 
in the work of a master who is hardly ever seen 
out of his own country, and rarely even there— 
the engraver, painter, and architect of Ratisbon, 
Albrecht Altdorfer. Next to the Leyden above 
discussed, this picture of Jesus taking Leave of his 
Mother (144) is for historical students of Northern 
art the treasure and the rarity of the room. In 
Altdorfer's woodcut series of the Life of Christ, 
there is a cut of the same subject, but quite 
differently composed. His hand, however, is un- 
mistakeable here, not only in the naif drawing 
and expression of the figures, which ‘because of 
their sincere invention you cannot laugh at, 
although they are many heads too high, and 
although the fainting Virgin presents absurdly 
to the spectator the flat scies of her enormous 
shoes. It is still more unmistakeable in the 
types of the diminutive kneeling donors in the 
corner—a father and mother in black telling 
their beads, and five ugly little ones in green, 
It is most unmistakeable of all in the landscape. 
Altdorfer, a contemporary of Diirer, studied 
landscape for its own sake even more frankly than 
Diirer himself, and was the first master who 
published etchings of landscape without figures. 
He has a peculiar delight in pine-trees, and in one 
of his prints will have, even on Calvary, a pine- 
grove, in the midst of which his crosses are reared. 





And he has a peculiar delight in heavy mosses, and 
the pendant growths which trail from rocks or 
ruined architecture. The backgrounds of his 
figure-prints are full of hints of these things. The 
background of this picture shows them worked 
out on a great scale. The distant landscape of 
hill and valley is painted with not a little poe 
of feeling and much fullness of detail; on the left 
of the picture shrubs grow and trailers hang in the 
arches of a ruined aqueduct; on the right two 
great fir-trees are studied with all the force and 
all the exactness of modern landscape principles. 
The art of Augsburg may or may not be repre- 
sented by the picture, Portrait of a Surgeon, attri- 
buted to Hans Burckmair (161); the bearded student 
in brown stands before his shelf of medical books; 
but the handling is not characteristic enough to fix 
the attribution. Of the four portraits ascribed to 
Holbein, it is probable that none are by his 
hand; three at least bear dates subsequent 
to the year 1543, which has been fixed beyond 
dispute as the year of his death. These 
three must therefore count, as the work of weaker 
or stronger followers of Holbein in England, with 
the small and excellent Portrait of a Lady lent 
by Mr. Graham (166), and with Lucas de Heere’s 
Portrait of Queen Mary (171) lent by the Society 
of Antiquaries, into whose possession it came, 
I believe, from Mr. Kerrich of Cambridge. This 
portrait with the small pale face and thin lips, the 
uneasy glance and ringed white fingers held stiffly, 
has been much injured and restored, but is of first- 
rate historical interest. If the visitor would 
realise a contrast in character, in manners, and in 
art, let him turn from this anxious presence, 
this sour ostentation of dignity, this withered queen 
in her stiff cage of gold and pearl embroidery, and 
stand before another queen, the French Queen of 
England painted three generations later by Van- 
dyck, and see the rich youthful blood, the mignon 
rings of hair about the blooming face, the shimmer 
of the dainty white boddice with its single lace of 
rose-colour, the single bracelet that hangs on the 
delicate left arm, the grace of the dimpled right 
hand that toys carelessly with the jewels of the 
crown. Stpnry Cotvin, 








ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED IN ITALY. 
Rome : December 17, 1876. 

Although a good many antiquities have been 
discovered lately, few are of any great interest. 
The fact is that, owing to previous discoveries 
being so rich, we have become fastidious, and 
scarcely appreciate what in itself is really im- 
portant. On the site of ancient Industria, near 
Turin, many objects, together with fragments of 
inscriptions of Gordianus Pius, have been dis- 
covered ; excavations having been made under the 
direction of the learned Professor A. Fabretti, 
who has examined the hitherto unexplored lands 
belonging to Count Morra di Lavriana. The 
Government has encouraged these works, of 
which a complete account will soon be published 
in the acts of the Archasological Society of 
Turin. In Milan, near the Torre di Carrobbio, 
remains of buildings attributed to Maximilianus 
Erculeus have been opened out, as well as the 
ruins of a bridge supposed to have been connected 
with the Porta ‘Ticinese of the time of the 
Romans. 

Some bronze vases, of no artistic value, and a 
few imperial coins of the Lower Empire, which 
were found amid the ruins of ancient buildings 
in the village of Romprezagno, in the munici- 
pality of Tornato, province of Cremona, attracted 
the attention of sume archaeclogists, who believe 
they have found traces of ancient Bebriacum, re- 
corded by Tacitus (//ist. ii. 42, 44, iii. 15), which, 
according to a very recent publication of Fer- 
rari, should be sought for not far irom Seniga, 
while some place it in other parts of the 
province. 

Fragments of inscriptions have been discovered 
in the necropolis of Concordia, near Pestogruaro, 
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where the tombs already known amount to one 
hundred and eighty-five, which have been illus- 
trated by the intelligent engineer Signor Dario 
Bertolini, who in the last inscriptions has found 
new attributes of the superior officers of the 
manufactory of arms of Concordia Sagittaria. 
Fifteen new sepulchres have been opened during 
the last month in the excavations carried on in 
the public gardens at Bologna, into which extends 
the very ancient necropolis first discovered by the 
engineer Antonio Zanvoni, who has lately com- 
menced the publication of his monograph upon 
the discoveries at the Certosa. 


Remains of great value for the history of 
the place, which appear to have belonged to a 
Roman thermal establishment, have been found 
in the parechial orchard of Santa Elisabetta in 
Perugia, where a mosaic pavement has been cleared 
of earth and found to represent Orpheus taming 
the wild beasts by the music of his lyre. In some 
portions of this mosaic which had been damaged 
a marble slab had been placed to save it from 
further ruin, and on it there are funeral inscrip- 
tions of Annia Quartilla, a name already known 
from previous discoveries. 


In Orvieto the researches in the Volsinian 
necropolis in the lower part of the town, in the 
street Crocifisso-del-tufo, have been continued, 
new tombs opened on the estate of Signore Orsini, 
and other antiquities excavated at the Campo 
della Fiera. where some sacred edifice apparently 
existed. The explorations made by the brothers 
Marzi and those undertaken by the municipality 
in the Tarquinian necropolis near Corneto have 
been continued, and bronze mirrors and vases, 
terra-cotta jars, and other objects, have been found 
as before. 

The excavations recommenced in ancient Tar- 
quinia at the expense of a private society, and 
superintended by a Government official, have dis- 
closed walls of the Roman era, built upon others 
of more ancient date; among them fragments of 
marble statues and utterly illegible bronze coins 
have been collected. It is most desirable that 
the attention of Government should be directed to 
the works undertaken in the beginning of the 
present year, and that by preventing the walls 
from being covered up much should be preserved 
which is quite invaluable for the topographical 
knowledge of this most important city. 


In Rome valuable discoveries have been made 
during the construction of the large sewer which 
will convey the drainage of the Colosseum to the 
Tiber ; for here new portions of the ancient road 
and other remains of outworks of the Circus in that 
_ where they joined the Palatine buildings 

ave been met with. Precious mosaics, repre- 
senting the seasons, may be seen on the tiles used 
to cover a drain near what was called the Audit- 
orium of the gardens of Maecenas at the Esquiline, 
where also fragments of a statue of Rome, which 
had been broken up and used as building material 
in the Middle Ages, were found. The same lot 
has befallen a Faun of rosso antico, which was 
found built into the wall of the Cesnian portico 
recently demolished at the Lateran basilica. At 
the Monte della Giustizia, near the railway station, 
a fresh portion of the wall of Servius has been 
freed from earth, and it may truly be called the 
best-preserved relic of that ancient circumvalla- 
tion which has reached us; in the neighbourhood 
some sepulchral inscriptions were found. Other 
inscriptions, together with Christian ones belong- 
ing to the catacomb of S. Ciriaco, have been 
found in the public cemetery of Campo Verano. 
But by far the most important discovery has been 
that of three extremely ancient sarcophagi in the 
lowest stratum of clay on the slope of the Quiri- 
nal, near the church of Sta. Caterina di Siena, 
and close to the place where the most ancient 
circuit of the town walls reappears below Palazzo 
Antonelli, by which the position of the ancient 
cemetery outside one of the primitive gates can 
be ascertained, and the gate may well be sup- 





posed to be the Porta Fontinalis, from the numerous 
springs and as pointed out by tradition. ; 

The Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica 
in October completed the excavations at Monte 
Cavo, on which Prof. Michele Stefano de’ Rossi 
lectured at the reopening of the Instituto, showing 
how much knowledge thas been obtained of the 
topography of the Temple of Jupiter Latialis. 

An Oscan inscription has been found in Campo 
Petrara, near Curti, a territory of ancient Capua, 
and other tombs have been examined not far from 
Sta. Maria di Capua Vetere, in which some valu- 
able vases have been found. 

In Pompei the excavation of the “Insula 14, 
Regio IV.” has been continued, during which a 
discovery worthy of detailed account was made. 
Near a house richly decorated with very good 
paintings, in the Atrium as well as in the rooms 
communicating with the peristyle, a small house 
was discovered, together with a shop, near which 
some Pompeian wit had scratched the humorous 
grofito: “Cc. HADIVS VENTRIO | EQVES NATVS 
ROMANV SINTER | BETA ET BRASSICA.” Beside 
this comes a tavern, in which there is a curious 
representation of the customs of private life, 
of careless execution, and with speaking figures 
—that is to say, beside each figure are written 
the words he is saying. On the north side there 
is a band of whitewash, divided by red stripes into 
four compartments, of which each contains a group 
of figures. The first represents a love-scene; the 
second, two figures sitting, while a woman coming 
forward offers them drink ina chalice. In the 
third there are two men, one young the other older, 
sitting on a bench, and bearing on their knees a 
board with a quantity of dice of different colours 
on it. The younger man, raising the dice-box 
with his right hand, says “Exst” (s¢c)—that is, “I 
am out”—which leads one to suppose he has just 
thrown the dice and declares he has won. The 
other, again, pointing to the dice, disputes the 
fact, saying, “NON TRIA Dvas Est” (“ You have 
not made three points, buttwo”). It seems that 
from words they come to blows, for in the next 
picture the same figures are seen standing up 
in the act of attacking each other, each one 
contending that he is right, for the young man 
declares he has made three, and not two, points, 
hence was the first to win (EGO FVI), while the 
other, with a very coarse expression, in his turn 
says, “EGO FVI.” Hearing the noise, the master 
of the tavern rushes up and turns them both 
out, saying, “ITIS FORAS RIXSATIS” (sic)—that is, 
“ Go and fight outside.” 

With regard to the Pompeian excavations, I 
must add that in the beginning of October, on the 
slopes of Vesuvius, at two kilométres from the 
city, a villa was discovered buried below ashes 
and lapilli. Up to now portions of a room have 
been opened in which there is a prodigious 
quantity of amphorae, from which it appears to 
have been an officina vinaria, or place where wine 
was made. Skeletons of horses and other animals 
were collected, and traces of machinery were 
recognised in the impressions left in the stratum 
of ashes above the Japilli. Frtice BARNABEI. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue admirers of M. Legros’ works will be glad to 
hear that he is contemplating a new portrait of 
Cardinal Manning. The etching of the same 
subject, on which we said a few words three weeks 
ago, although excellent in many respects asa work 
of art, is not in the opinion of many a really 
good likeness: so that a new attempt to render 
this remarkably refined and subtle face will be 
welcomed, 


Pror. Curtivs is at present publishing a series 
of letters on the discoveries at Olympia, in the 
columns of the Cologne Gazette. 

Mr. C. T. Newron, of the British Museum, will 
start next month for Athens, accompanied by Mr. 
Percy Gardner, of the Department of Coins. They 





will examine the objects recently excavated by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, with the view of pre- 
paring an official Report upon them. Mr. Gardner 
has arranged to forward us one or two letters from 
the spot, which will no doubt be highly interesting 
to our readers. 


At a general assembly of the Royal Academy, 
held on Wednesday evening, Messrs. Walter W. 
Ouless, Peter Graham, and Marcus Stone were 
elécted Associates. 


THE first meeting for the season of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute will be held on Friday next, 
February 2, when some examples of ecclesiastical 
embroidery, &c., will be exhibited, and papers 
read. The delay in commencing the session has 
arisen from the long illness and lamented death 
of the late hon. secretary, Mr. Joseph Burtt. 


Tue British Museum has lately acquired a Latin 
inscription on marble, being a senatus consultum 
granting the petition of a certain corporation 
(corpus neon=vewv) of Cyzicus to be confirmed 
in their rights. It is signed as usual by seven 
witnesses, beginning with the Emperor Hadrian. 
This inscription was found at Cyzicus, and was 
published by M. Perrot in the Revue Archéologique, 
1876, pp. 350-3, but incorrectly on some points. 
It has just been republished by Mommsen in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica of the Archaeological In- 
stitute at Rome. 


THE doors of the church of Notre Dame are 
about to be replaced by new ones, having fallen to 
pieces from old age. They are masterpieces of 
ancient sculpture, and will, it is said, be placed 
in one of the national museums, The new ones 
are of oak with iron mountings, and the carvings 
are exact copies of the old doors. 


THE chdteau of the Counts Ilinsky, at So- 
manow (government of Volhynia) was destroyed 
last month by fire. This magnificent residence 
contained furniture of the times of Catherine II. 
and Paul L, besides a fine collection of pictures 
by Italian masters, statues, and other works of 
art. 


AN important work by the early Flemish 
ainter, Hugo Van der Goés, was sold at the 

étel Drouot last week. This picture, which 
represents the mystic marriage of St. Catherine, 
is asserted to have been painted during Van der 
Goés’ stay in Italy as a commission from the 
Marchese Giustiniani, in whose family it has re- 
mained ever since—so that, according to the 
catalogue, there can be “no doubt of the authen- 
ticity of this chef duvre of the old school of 
Bruges.” This would undoubtedly be a valuable 
discovery if it could be proved, for hitherto only 
one authentic picture by this master is admitted 
by critics, This one painting, mentioned by 
Vasari, was painted for Tommaso Portinari, the 
agent for the Medici in Bruges, and is still pre- 
served in S. Maria Nuova in Florence; but this 
fact does not prove that Van der Goés went to Italy 
to paint it. On the contrary, we know that 
Portinari was at Bruges on the occasion of the 
marriage of Margaret of York and Charles of 
Burgundy in 1468, and it seems probable that his 
commission was given and executed by Van der 
Goés in Bruges about this time. It is possible, of 
course, that this master may have visited Italy 
at some period, and have received a commission 
there from the Marchese Giustiniani, but there is 
no record of such a visit in the hitherto accepted 


accounts of his life. 


Tar French Academy has voted a sum of 
4,000 fr. for the erection of a monument to its 
late sculptor Perraud. 


Tue works at the Hotel de Ville in Paris are 
being carried on, according to the Chronique des 


Aris, with the greatest activity. Already the 
’ 


walls have been built up to the first storey, and, as 
only granite is used in the construction of the 
lower parts, 2 much greater amount of labour has 
to be expended upon these than will be necessary 
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or the upper portions, for which a softer stone 
will be used that can more easily be worked. The 
architects deem it possible to preserve the vaulting 
of the ancient Salle de Saint-Jean, which they 
hope to restore eutirely after the original pattern. 
The entire work of reconstruction will, it is 
affirmed, be finished by the end of this year; and, 
as the reconstruction of the Tuileries has also 
been agreed upon, Paris, it may be hoped, will 
have effaced all outward marks of her disasters of 
1870-71 by the time she holds her great Exhibi- 
tion in 1878. . 

A QUEsTION concerning the Flemish engraver 
Abraham de Bruyn, as to whether he ever himself 
worked as a goldsmith, is mooted in the last 
number of the Kunst-Krontk. He is known to 
have executed a good many designs for goldsmiths’ 
work, and Nagler (Monogramm, p. 233) supposes 
that these may have been for his own use; but 
nothing is decidedly known on the subject. At 
the Munich Exhibition, however, there was ex- 
hibited a beautiful silver statuette, representing 
St. George and the Dragon, which curiously 
agrees in motive and treatment with several of 
De Bruyn’s designs. Of course, it is possible that 
this may have ‘been executed by some goldsmith 
who simply copied De Bruyn’s work ; but it seems 
more likely, as it is not copied from any one 
design, but is composed, so to speak, from several, 
that it is the work of the master himself. The 
statuette (No. 1,934 of Munich Catalogue) is stated 
to be in the possession of Herr Hauptmann yon 
Kretschmar, of Dresden. 


Tue Pope has recently presented a fine painting 
by Murillo to the Vatican Gallery. 


A commission has already been appointed for 
the organisation of a festival on the occasion of 
the fourth centenary of the birth of Raphael, 
which occure on March 28, 1883. It is proposed 
that a mor ument shall be erected in honour of the 
great painter of Urbino, in his native town, and 
Signor Riccardo, an Italian artist, has generously 
headed the list of subscriptions for this purpose 
with one for 100/. 


Tue death is announced of Timoléon Charles 
de Neff, one of the principal painters of Russia. 
De Neti was born in 1805, at Korkulla, in 
Esthonia. He studied first at Dresden, and after- 
wards at Rome, but in 1826 returned and settled 
in St. Petersburg, where he soon rose into notice. 
In 1832 he was appointed painter to the Russian 
Court, his portraits of the Royal Family having 
previously gained him imperial favour. He was a 
member of the Russian Academy, and has enjoyed 
a pension ever since 1839, It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that in all the papers that announce his death 
his position is spoken of more than his works, 
which seem to have consisted chiefly of portraits of 
the leaders of Russian society. 


THERE was a slight error at page 60 of our last 
number. The late Mr. William Pinkerton, who 
collected “ Hincks’ Series,” was a well-known 
literary man and antiquary, but not “the well- 
known editor of voyages.” 








THE STAGE. 
“ PYGMALION AND GALATEA.” 
Tue story of Galatea was a theme too delicate 
for the talent of Mr. Gilbert. It wanted poetical 
thought, whether in form of prose or poetry, and 
Mr. Gilbert gave it prosaic thought in carefully 
measured verse. A Galatea whose first observa- 
tion of the facts of life has reference to the fleshly 
nature of her sculptor’s hands— How soft and 
warm !”—who deems Chrysos, the fat art-patron, 
less of a man than Pygmalion, because, among 
other things, he has not so quickly developed 
Pygmalion’ habit to sit with “arm around my 
waist,” and of whom one jealous wife remarks to 
the other, “So she can kiss,” and then gets 
answer, prompt and significant, “ Yes, I'll be 
bound she can”—a Galatea, we siy, so conceived 





and written about lacks something of the first 
necessity. Mrs. Kendal, the actress in the original 
performance, gave her that something—the un- 
sullied freshness of spirit, the naive and humorous 
joy in life. But now that Mrs. Kendal is no 
longer in the performance—now that the part has 
fallen into the hands of a hard-working young 
actress (Miss Marion Terry), who can interpret 
gently, intelligently, but who at present can 
scarcely create—we feel what nothing but 
the reading of the piece could otherwise have 
convinced us of: how much this something is 
that is lacking, and how it is far away from the 
craftsman’s work which Mr. Gilbert has been able 
to give us. 

The naiveté which one used to see in Galatea 
was lent her by Mrs. Kendal, and what Mr. Gil- 
bert probably thought was the display of inno- 
cence in his heroine was the display of ignorance, 
and little besides. Galatea, not unlike most 
beings who appear in the world subject even to 
the usual laws of creation, came into existence 
ignorant of geography, and Mr. Gilbert was 
careful to give her an elementary lesson while she 
was yet in Pygmalion’s studio. The simple facts 
set furth in her geography lesson appear within 
her grasp, but she fails to realise as easily those 
considerations of morality which it becomes 
needful to impress upon her in presence of two 
offended wives, and her departure from a world 
in which the conditions of life are somewhat 
baffling to her solves the question of what is to 
become of her satisfactorily enough in a rough 
and ready way. Pure women, indeed, have lived, 
but Mr. Gilbert somewhat forgets that fact in his 
final banishment of Galatea. The end, though 
pathetic for once, is over-bitter. It is a good 
thing, but might have been led up to with more 
serious art. A poet would have insisted more 
upon the value and charm of the innocence with 
which we are to credit Galatea. Mr. Gilbert has 
insisted very much uponits difficulty. With him 
life can hardly be led with Galatea’s innocence. 
Galatea’s simplicity stops the way. 

Mr. Gilbert has thought about his subject, but 
has thought about it from the outside. Thus the 
piece has enough of ingenious inventions and de- 
vices, such as that the chill of after-sunset shall 
frighten Galatea—shall make her fear that the 
time has come, unawares, for shrinking again iuto 
stone—such, again, as that her pity for animals 
slain in sport shall seem ludicrous and exaggerated 
to those with whom their chase is an every-day 
affair. But of real dramatic sympathy with what- 
ever is at the bottom of a character meant to be 
as naive as Miranda, and as exquisite as Perdita, 
we see little sign. The virtues of the author's 
Galatea are mostly negative. She knows nothing 
but instinctive feelings, and they are only bad 
lessons which life can teach her. Let her be 
taken away. There is no harm at least in the 
cold marble. That, as far as we can see, is the 
moral of it. , 

No one who writes in so late a day as ours is 
likely to be wholly original in conception. No one 
who writes with the rapidity of Mr. Gilbert is 
likely to redeem the lack of novelty of thought 
by especial novelty or happiness in expression. 
It is nothing against Pygmalion and Galatea 
to say that the best part of Dan’l Druce would 
never have been written but for Stlas Marner 
—that Mr. Gilbert when he. parted company 
from George Eliot sank at once from the poetry 
of high fiction to the prose of the uninspired 
playwright. Nor is it anything against the 
mythological comedy to remember that Broken 
Hearts owed its existence to the possibility of 
combining a faded dream of Miranda with a 
vigorous reproduction of a worthier Caliban. 
But it is fair, nevertheless, that these things 
should be recalled when there is question of con- 
sidering Mr. Gilbert’s faculty as a serious talent. 
A talent, and a strong one, undoubtedly it is, but 
its limits are reached somewhat early when it 
essays to be yoetical. Again, though the repro- 





duction of stray thoughts and humours maybe 
more incidental and unavoidable now and then to 
the writer than the reproduction of large concep- 
tions which have taken final form, and with 
which in that form—in the Tempest say, or Silas 
Marner—the world is familiar, still Mr. Gilbert 
on the frequent repetition of his comedy would do 
well to remove from it a passage which by this 
time he must be convinced is not in any true 
sense his own. Pygmalion, says Galatea (to do 
her the justice of making the whole quotation), 
“Pygmalion was the result of long experience : 
the individual who modelled you was a beginner.” 
Hamlet thought, long ago, that “ some of Nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 
The borrowed conceit, the stale fancy, the 
laborious simplicity of expression, the useful trick 
of the playwright in place of the thought of the 
poet—these things, the failures or mistakes of a 
clever man aiming too high, are things, alas! 
which tend to be more apparent now that the 
piece is no longer menel by Mrs. Kendal in a 
performance that did really merit to be called a 
creation, and now that Pygmalion himself has 
waxed hard and wholly prosaic in the hands of an 
actor (Mr. Harcourt) of various talent ill-fitted 
for his new task. Oynisca, however, has gained 
immeasurably by change of interpreters since the 
play was first produced: though the great step 
from bad to good was made on the occasion of the 
ee first revival three or four years since, when 
iss Roselle represented the not wholly un- 
injured wife with admirable expression of sincere 
feeling, rising once at least to passion. An 
actress of Miss Hodson’s intelligence was bound 
to follow the same line in the main: she could 
not revert to the mode of treatment which, before 
either of these artists took up the part, had 
displayed Cynisca as quite simply a shrew. 
Indeed, Miss Hodson is almost inclined to err on 
the side of gentleness. Mr. Buckstone still retains 
the part of Chrysos, the collector who buys without 
knowledge, and in that part he is able to hit off 
some characteristic features of Manchester picture - 
buying as it was possibly wont to be conducted 
some twenty years ago. He is able also to enun- 
ciate worldly and carnal maxims with that shrewd 
twang at the end of his sentence so entirely ex- 
pressive of the unregenerate relish of substantial 
and material things. FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





A new piece of Mr. Gilbert’s, adapted, it is said, 
from the Réveilion, will be brought out next 
Saturday at the Criterion Theatre, which for 
pieces of this kind has probably the strongest com- 
pany in London. 


Tue Opéra Comique brings out a new burlesque 
by Mr. Byron to-night. 


Tue benefit and final appearance of Mr. John 
Parry will take place on ec 7 at the Gaiety 
Theatre. A brilliant list of performers has been 
put forth for the occasion. 


MirMAn’s Fazio was not only played at the 
Lyceum last Saturday afternoon, but has been 
played each evening this week. To no one else 
at the theatre but to Mrs. Crowe could the part of 
Bianca fall—Bianca, the wronged wife, who 
wreaks upon her husband a terrible vengeance. 
The play is full of declamatory passages in which 
Mrs. Crowe is deemed to succeed, as well as in the 
great situations which more than the declamatory 
passages keep the play on the stage, or rather 

ave prevented it, thus far, from wholly leaving it. 
A piece now brought out with a view to not more. 
than seven performances, while it may well indeed 
demand careful rehearsing, can hardly expect a 
very chosen cast of performers. The members of 
the general company at the Lyceum acquitted 
themselves just respectably; but to do entire 
justice toa play that is the work of a scholar, if 
not of a dramatic genius, other treatment is 


| requisite. 
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M. Sarpov’s Fernande has been revived at the 
‘Gymnase for the last performances, for the present, 
of Mdme. Pasca. It is quite true that the piece 
had originally a success comparable with that of 
Nos Intimes or of the Famille Benoiton, but 
nothing is more likely than that it should outlive 
at least the last-named comedy, the interest of 
which was sought in the pourtrayal of a state of 
society that has already very much passed away. 
Not, indeed, as the critics have already pointed 
out, that M. Sardou’s Fernande is itself a comedy 
that will have permanent life, but a strong dramatic 
interest binds together the otherwise too various 
scenes, of which one is funny and the next even a 
little too serious. Mdme. Pasca’s acting is not 
thought to have improved. Her long stays in 
Russia have done nothing to correct a habit formed 
even before she left Paris, that of exaggerating 
whatever was wild and untameable in the charac- 
ter she had to present. Some London playgoers 
will remember having seen her two or three sum- 
mers ago in Belot’s L’ Article 47, in which one of 
her greatest stage-effects was obtained by the 
slow and steady glare as of a wild animal. She 
carries that, more or less, into most of her parts. 
But at the same time she possesses the singularly 
rare quality of looking while upon the stage a 
woman of the world. The art, though rare, has 
not departed with Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, and its 
display by Pasca has recalled to a feutlletoniste a 
trait which struck Pascal in an author he liked. 
“Tl plaisait pardessus tout parcequ’on croyait, en le 
lisant, avoiraffaire 4 unauteur, et que l’onrencontrait 
un homme.” Mdme. Pasca, in her better moments, 
is worthy of similar homage. She presents the 
woman instead of the actress. The other parts 
-in Fernande are held by the actors who 
had them at the beginning; and Landrol has 
neither gained nor lost within the last seven or 
eight years. Pujol has gained in the grave autho- 
rity of his voice, and Mdlle. Antonine, while 
acquiring years, has acquired experience. 


A comepy by M. Fuchs, called Auteur et Comé- 
diens, has been brought out at the Théatre de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, though why this theatre should 
have been selected for the performance of a new 
comedy, if any other could be got, is likely to 
remain a mystery. We were there last year. 
The place has but one door, by which the actors, 
the stall seat-holders, and the ruder playgoers go 
in together; the audience, indeed, in great part 
consists of the friends, whether wealthy or impe- 
cunious, of those displaying their early talents on 
the boards. And it is rarely that the playhouse 
witnesses the production of any original work. 








MUSIC. 


Tue Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall during 
the past week have been of the usual excellence ; 
but only one novelty has been brought forward. 
This was an interesting sonata for violoncello by 
an old Italian composer, whose name is variously 
given as Antoniotti and Antoniotto, who was 
born near Milan in 1692, and died in 1776. The 
sonata in question, which, like many similar 
works, has been unearthed and was performed on 
Saturday by Signor Piatti, is one of a set of 
twelve written for violoncello or viola da gamba, 
and published in Holland in the year 1736. The 
other works given at this concert were Men- 
delssohn’s string quintett in B flat, Op. 87, the 
andante scherzando of which was, as usual, en- 
cored ; Beethoven's “‘ Adieu, Absence, and Re- 
turn” sonata, and the same composer's piano trio 
in D, Op. 70, No. 1, On Monday evening the 
programme included Beethoven's “ Rasumouffsky” 
quartett in I’; his thirty-two variations in C minor, 
for piano solo; his sonata in D, Op, 12, No. 1; and 
Mendelssohn's variations in D for piano and violon- 
cello. At both concerts Herr Straus was the 
leader and Mile. Krebs the pianist. 


Art the Opéra Comique, Paris, Boieldieu’s three- 
act opera La Féte du Village Voisin has been re- 





vived. The work was well received, but it excited 
no great enthusiasm. 


A Lawsocir of some interest is pending between 
Mdme. Marie Sass and M. Vizentini, the director 
of the Théatre Lyrique, Paris. The lady was 
engaged some five months since to play Lucréce 
Borgia; the contract stipulated that a forfeit of 
20,000 francs should be paid if the engagement 
were not carried out. M. Victor Hugo having 
refused to allow his drama to be converted into an 
opera libretto, and the old French adaptation, 
entitled Mizza de Grenade, having been found un- 
suitable for representation, the director has been 
obliged to give up his enterprise. Thereupon 
Mdme. Sass has claimed the payment of the 
forfeit, which M. Vizentini declines, pleading in 
excuse that the cause was beyond his own control. 
The case has been argued before the Tribunal of 
Commerce, and judgment was deferred for a 
fortnight, 


Pretro Romant, a professor of singing at 
Florence, has just died in that town at the age of 
eighty years. He was an intimate friend of Rossini, 
and is said to have assisted him in the orchestra- 
tion of some of his operas. 


At Lindenau, near Leipzig, Dr. Wilhelm Hof- 
meister died on the 12th inst. He was a partner 
in the well-known music-publishing house of 
Friedrich Hofmeister, and, although he took an 
active share in the business of the firm, he was 
also a distinguished botanist, and until his death 
director of the Botanical Garden at Tiibingen. 
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